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Choose the modern, fast, economical way to build 


There is more for your building dollar in Armco Steel Buildings— 
whether you are planning a new retail store, spacious warehouse, 
bowling center or manufacturing plant. Unique STEELOX® Panel wall 
construction gives you a modern, attractive, easy-to-maintain structure 
New steels are you can be proud of. Best of all, 

born at Mail This Coupon For Facts 

ey - ———————————————————-—-—---—— . near you to provide the complete 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. building service you need. There’s 
5320 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send information on an Armco Building for the following use:___ a 







there is an Armco Building Dealer 


| 

| 

| practically no limit on building 
| size. And you can finance up to 80 
7 per cent of the cost. Send the 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Approximate Size____ eee See ee 7 


Name : ________—rTitle coupon now for complete informa- 

Company _—______— tion. Armco Drainage & Metal 

suont ~_— : ene Products, Inc., 5320 Curtis Street, 
mma Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 





Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 
OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND pbivisions: Armco Division « Sheffield Division 
The National Supply Company * The Armco International Corporation 
Union Wire Rope Corporation 
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More contacts... 
more sales... 


more profits... 


through Long Distance 


Telephone and you save time. You 
can reach more prospects, cover 
more territory, tell your sales story 
more often, ask for more orders. The 
payoff—more sales and profits. 


“We started making it a habit to 
call customers, coast to coast,” says 


gp na nen es ah nn a ne 
| LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
! Here are some examples: 
Providence to New York . 

Chicago to Detroit eee ae ee 

! Cleveland to Milwaukee . ... . . $1.05 
Miami to Atlanta. ...... . . S386 
San Francisco to Washington, D.C. . $2.25 
; These are ey rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three 
minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 

3 


G. E. Beiderwell, president of Ideal 
Reel Co., Paducah, Ky. “Our market 
coverage improved greatly. So did 
sales and profits. About 70% of our 
sales are now made by phone.” 


Use Long Distance to multiply 
your contacts, and get more orders! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance pays off! 


Use it now... for all it’s worth! 
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all business; election year increases likelihood of action 
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deplores lack among congressmen of an urge to economize 
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Under President Eisenhower, the original relationship of 
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Wisconsin primary, full of excitement and significance, 
may settle contest between Senators Kennedy and Humphrey 
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Many citizens don’t realize how built-in pressures generate 
recurring increases in federal spending. Here are the facts 
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A leading U. S. authority on consumers’ behavior examines 
role of purchaser in control of future business downturns 
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Coming: New answers to business questions 
After the mammoth 1960 census, American businessmen 
will know a lot more about present and potential markets 


HOW’S BUSINESS? Today’s outlook 
Consumers in spending mood, worried about future prices; 
16 million new residential units needed in next 10 years 


Fit decisions to your needs 
Highest-quality solution to a problem may not bring about 
the desired results. Here’s help in plotting best course 


The real crisis in our schools—federal domination 
America’s home towns are unwittingly giving up their 
right to control local schools. These new facts tell you how 


SPECIAL LETTER: Labor’s plans 
Top union leaders have set this year’s goals. This special 
report tells you what they want, what they expect to get 


How business will change 
Shortage of top-grade management personnel is forecast for 
the 10 years ahead; specialist tells what companies can do 


Beware these word traps 
The language you use can be turned against you by critics 
of business. This analysis explains how to avoid trouble 


EXECUTIVE TRENDS: Anyone for resumes? 
Use of résumés by job seekers grows in popularity; expert 
offers some advice on how they can be made most effective 


8 tests spot initiative 
What characteristics to watch for in separating those who 
can get things done from those who spend time daydreaming 


Which way are we going? 
Before we panic through fear that Russia will overtake us, 
we should define our national goals with greater clarity 
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IF YOU GUESSED a porthole, a saucer of milk, or an open manhole, 

you’re wrong. It represents an important source of revenue to the 

Rock Island railroad: manufactured goods. It’s a 34” standard machine nut, 

enlarged many times. The point is, no matter what you wish to ship— \ 

whether vast quantities of a tiny item (like machine nuts) or a one-of-a-kind 

colossus— you can be sure the Rock Island will spare no effort | 
| 





to transport it carefully, quickly, and economically. Modern equipment, 
electronic traffic controls, automatic classification yards, 

systemwide teletype and microwave networks, experienced, 

expert, conscientious personnel —all assure that your freight 

will be handled the way you want it handled. 


\e ina ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The railroad of planned progress 
... geared to the nation’s future 
CHICAGO 5 ALE. 








an You Call a Man a “Failure” 
at Thirty? 


Men who think that success is only a matter of “‘a few years” 
are failures... however young they are! 











How often have you heard some young man in business say, “‘I’ll admit the job I have now 
isn’t much but, after all, I’m only in my twenties.” 

Or: ‘Just about every executive in the company I work for is between 45 and 65. I have 
plenty of time to get ahead.” 

This mistaken idea that success comes automatically with time is easy to understand. 
Promotions do come regularly and effortlessly to young men of promise. But the day arrives, 
often abruptly, when that promise must be fulfilled. Native ability and intelligence can carry: 
a man only to the mid-way point in business—beyond that he must prove his capacity to justify 
a position of executive responsibility. That calls for a practical, working knowledge of business 
fundamentals. 

The time to build that knowledge—to lay a solid groundwork for your future progress— 
is now... now while time is still on your side. If you fail to recognize that fact, you’ll know 
only struggling, skimping and regret when your earning power should be at its height. 
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FOR THE BUSINESS MAN WHO REFUSES TO STAGNATE 








ALF the world is half asleep! what the qualifications of an execus 

























Men who could be making twice 
their present salaries are coasting 
along, hoping for promotions but 
doing nothing to bring themselves 
forcefully to the attention of man- 

, agement. They’re wasting the most 
fruitful years of their business lives... 
throwing away thousands of dollars 
they’ll never be able to make up. 


If you want to discover how to 
start to succeed while you're still 
young—if you want to avoid the 
heartbreak of failure in later years 
—send today for “Forging Ahead in 
Business”... one of the most. prac- 
tical and helpful booklets ever 
written on the problems of personal 
advancement. You will discover 


tive are in today’s competitive mar- 
ket... what you must know to 
make $15,000, $20,000 or more a 
year... what you must do to accu- 
mulate this knowledge. 

“Forging Ahead in Business” was 
written for ambitious men who seri- 
ously want to get down to bed-rock 
in their thinking about their busi- 
ness future; there’s no charge for 
the booklet because, frankly, we’ve 
never been able to set a price on it 
that would reflect its true value. 
Some men have found a fortune in 
its pages. If you feel that it’s meant 
for you, simply fill out and return 
this coupon. Your complimentary 
copy will be mailed to you promptly. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 205, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 10. N. Y. 
In Canada: 57 Bloor St. W.. Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


i Please mail me, without cost, a copy of your 48-page book— 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


Se ee ee 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE f.0eniin8: 














Many a going business 


has gone“under the hammer’ 


soon after one of its partners died! 


Without a proper plan and special funds, the surviving 
partners and the heirs may lose heavily. Business 
Insurance from New York Life can help prevent such a loss! 


Every member of a business partnership ought to know 
these facts by heart: 

Unless it has been agreed otherwise, the death of a part- 
ner automatically dissolves a partnership. The surviving 
partners then have two choices. They can reorganize— 
often impossible, at best difficult. Or, as many do, they can 
liquidate the assets—often piecemeal and at “‘sacrifice” 
prices. After paying all debts, they must then divide the 
remaining funds, if any, with the heirs. 

A prosperous partnership need never come to this sad, 
unprofitableend. A business continuation agreement backed 
by Business Insurance from New York Life can 1) assure 


the surviving partners outright ownership of the business, 
and 2) guarantee the heirs a fair price, in cash, for their 
share. 

Insurance for partnerships is only one of many types of 
Business Insurance New York Life offers, including Acci- 
dent & Sickness Plans and all forms of group coverages. 
See your New York Life Agent for details, or write: New 
York Life Insurance Company, Dept. NB-2, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. (In Canada: 443 University 
Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE @ylin 


Life Insurance e Group Insurance 
Annuities e Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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p> DISAGREEMENT EXISTS between some 
government officials and government 
staff economists about business outlook 
for the next 10 years. 

Politicians view economic prospects 
with more optimism than many economists 
think is realistic. 

Here's the inside story of what's 
happening: 

Total value of all goods and services 
produced this year will probably reach 
$510 billion (year's total). 

Staff economists add some $200 billion 
to that for the gain expected by 1970. 

But some government officials now are 
saying they expect an increase of as 
much as $250 billion. 

That's a 50 per cent increase as 
against 40 per cent. 

Which is right? 

Volume of business uSually doubles 
about every 25 years. 

To beat that rate of increase would 
require a big Spurt of economic growth 
for a period of years. 

Here's how eStimates for decade ahead 
compare with other decades which saw: 

--$150 billion increase in annual 
output between 1950 and 1960. 

--$125 billion increase between 1940 
and 1950. 


FUTURE BUSINESS RECESSIONS will be 
eased by consumers. 

That's finding by Dr. George Katona, 
program director at Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan. 

After years of studying consumer 
attitudes, Dr. Katona reaches conclusion 
that consumer actions do much to level 
booms and dips in economic swings. 

His book, "The Powerful Consumer," 
will be published this month. 

Summary of his findings written 
especially for Nation's Business starts 
on page 34. 


PECONOMIC FACT worth noting: 
Personal income in the U.S. will 
reach annual rate of $400 billion soon. 
Total for 1960 will exceed that. 
Amount will be up from: 
--$300 billiion in '54,. 
--$200 billion in '47. 
--$100 billion in '41l. 
Also worth noting: 
Prices have doubled since '4l. 





P LIVING STANDARDS--measured by income 
--are rising. 

A look ahead shows: 

Total personal income soon will 
average $1,900 a year for every man, 
woman, child in the country. 

That's highest ever. 

But the rise is only half as much as 
it could be. 

Inflation eats heavily into income. 

Here are the facts: 

Total personal income now averages 
about $625 per person higher than it did 
10 years ago. 

Adjust for loss due to price inflation 
and you'll find that real purchasing 
power has gone up only $325 per person. 

Without inflation, purchasing power 
of each person would have gone up the 
full $625. 


HERE'S REASON FOR ALARM about creep- 
ing inflation: 

At an average price increase of two 
per cent per year, inflation would eat 
away half the purchasing power of the 
savings of a worker during an average 
working life of 45 years. 

A three per cent inflation rate would 
leave only a little more than a fourth 
of original purchasing power. 


PROSPERITY SOMETIMES CAUSES a kind 
of situation that could nip the bloom 
off the boom. 

That could be happening in the 
next few months. 

Here's how it works: 

Good times cause some people to go 
job hunting who might otherwise stay 
out of the job market. 

Examples: Students who quit school 
to hunt for work; housewives who, if 
jobs were hard to get, might otherwise 
stay at home tending to mending. 

During recessions (Such as '57='58) 
they keep Studying, remain at home. 

But in good times, job opportunity 
flushes them out. When anyone starts 
looking for work he is counted in the 
work force. 

Normal swell in work force has been 
averaging about 800,000 per year in 
recent years. 

This year (according to an unpub- 
licized government study) about 1.2 
million new people are likely to join 
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those working or looking for work. 
Economists in Washington are beginning 
to wonder if all of this new flood of 
workers will be able to find jobs. 
Expectation (you'll begin hearing more 
about it in months to come) is that the 
jobless total, even while the boom is 
Still on, may begin to rise slightly 
by the end of this year. , 


WHAT YOU'LL SEE really is a prelude 
to the future. 

A new Study by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics shows these projections for 
the future: 

From 73.6 million people in the work 
force now, about 15.5 million will drop 
out in the next 10 years--because of 
death, retirement, marriage, etc. 

To the work force in 10 years will be 
added about 26 million young people and 
about three million adult women who will 
return to jobs. 

That'll boost the total work force to 
more than 87 million. 

The flood of young people into the 
work force will begin in the second half 
of this year to Some extent, build up 
more in years ahead. 

Consequently, by the middle 1960's an 
average of about 1.5 million youngsters 
will be joining the working group each 
year. 

Projection also includes an estimate 
that three out of 10 youngsters in the 
next 10 years will fail to complete a 
high school education. 

While that will be an improvement in 
the drop-out rate, it means, too, that 
a total of 7.5 million young people 
without high school training will be 
looking for jobsS during a period when 
greater emphasis will be placed on 
education and training. 

Note that the highest rates of un- 
employment are among youngsters who did 
not complete high school. 

Thus the future is likely to See a 
booming economy with expanding numbers 
of jobless youngsters. 


AMERICA'S GREATEST OPPORTUNITY for 
future economic health lies in removal 
of roadblocks to better growth. 

Look at the cost of creating jobs. 

A new survey by the National Industrial 
Conference Board reveals that average 


capital investment per production worker 
in manufacturing industries is $17,800. 

That means the creation of one million 
new jobs in factories would cost a total 
of $17.8 billion. 

Note these two projections: 

Le USS. work, force this year will 
grow by an eStimated 1.2 million 
workers. 

2. U.S. corporations this year will 
have an eStimated $12 billion in re- 
tained earnings after taxes, dividends. 


PHERE'S MORE ABOUT HIGH COST of 
creating new jobs. 

Current cost ($17,800 per job) is 
lower than a year ago ($17,900). 

But the figure's dbout $1,900 per job 
higher than '57. 

Increase from '57 to '58 was highest 
annual increase Since '39. 

Survey shows that cost for 19 out of 
21 industries went up. 


pA USEFUL LOOK AT THE FUTURE is now 
available in a new booklet called "The 
Promise of Economic Growth." 

It evaluates the costs of economic 
growth, obstacles, conditions, prospect 
for growth, ete. 

It's available from Economic Research 
Department, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington 6, D.C.--$l per copy. 


MORE LIBERAL TAX DEPRECIATION rules 
for plant and equipment could result 
from a new Treasury Department survey 
getting under way. 

But you might find proposals in this 
area tricky and confuSing. 

Tightening up is possible before any 
liberalization is likely to come. 


TREASURY IS MAKING a many-industry 
survey to determine tax-depreciation 
needs and practices. 

Treasury's aSking what changes could 
help business. 

Here's background plus probable 
course of action: 

Many industries complain that their 
equipment is obsolete before its cost 
can be written off. 

This restricts company's ability to 
expand plant capacity, to modernize. 

Treasury officials say they'd be more 
willing to accept new judgment on useful 
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life of property for depreciation 
purposes if the chance to profiteer is 
blocked first. 

Administration wants to tighten rules 
cn resale of equipment. 

Specific proposal is that any profits 
made from Sale of written-off equipment 
would be taxed at ordinary income rates 
rather than lower capital gains rate. 

Any hard push for depreciation changes 
this year is likely to start with this 
kind of revision. 

Treasury'S Survey will take months. 

After that, liberalization might be 
asked. 


EMPHASIS ON GOVERNMENT ECONOMY hides 
fact that federal spending really is 
climbing at a rapid pace. 

Take this politician's statement: 

"Spending must increase because we 
have a growing population." 

Now look at these facts: 

Population since 1952 has gone up 
17 per cent. 

Take out defense dollars (because '52 
was a Korean war year) and you'll find 
that nonmilitary federal spending for 
the period zoomed 60 per cent. 

That's a federal Spending rise more 
than three times as fast as population 
increase. 


PB BOOMING BUSINESS BOOSTS expected tax 
take for year ahead. 

Look beyond Uncle Sam's collections. 

Impact of government finance on your 
business is far greater than budgeted 
spending and tax collections indicate. 

Here's why: 

Governments--federal, state, local-- 
will collect a total of $145.5 billion 
from the people in fiscal '6l. 

That means: 

Total value of all business produced 
throughout the country in every two days 
out of seven in the next year will go 
to government. 

Figure's $22.5 billion higher than 
actual '59 collections, $11 billion 
higher than expected '60 collections. 

Expenditures for all levels of 
government, now $136 billion, will climb 
to $140 billion. 

That's $10.5 billion above actual '59 
Spending, $4 billion higher than total 
expected for '60. 


STATES AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS are 
leaning on Uncle Sam for more money 
than ever before. 

Currently they're expecting to get 
31 out of every $7 they spend. 

Three years ago Uncle Sam handed back 
$1 for every $11 Spent by states and 
local governments. 


PROJECTION FOR NEXT YEAR shows: 

Uncle Sam expects to give more than 
$7.1 billion back to states and local 
governments. 

That's about 175 per cent higher than 
the total for 2952. 

It's an increase eight times faster 
than the total federal budget growth. 


B PROPOSALS IN CONGRESS would add new 
billions to federal handback programs. 

Take schools. 

We're already spending more than 
$2 billion a year for federal aid to 
education. 

Money pours out of Washington through 
137 individual programs of aid. 

New free-Spending proposal gaining 
momentum against vigorous business 
opposition would add another $1.1 
billion per year to the federal budget 
next year, more in years to come. 

Background on this important issue, 
see page 58. 


BPROGRESS IS BEING MADE in education 
without big new programs of federal 
spending. 

Study of facts shows this. 

During the past 10 years: 

Enrollment in public schools has gone 
up 45 per cent. 

School expenditures (local only) are 
running 168 per cent higher. 

Number of teachers falling behind? 

We've got 51 per cent more teachers 
now than we had 10 years ago. 

Their pay's up 71 per cent. 


BIS PROGRESS LIMITED to comparison of 
10 years ago? 

Emphatically not. 

Current expenditures are about nine 
per cent higher than for past year. 

Enrollment's up only 4.1 per cent. 

Number of teachers? 4.3 per cent 
more than we had a year ago. 

Their pay's up 4.5 per cent. 
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Here’s a booklet 
that may help you 
set up your 

own pension plan 


Many men have either no pension plan or 
one that may turn out to be too small. Reg- 
ular investment might help with your plans 


for retirement. The free booklet offered | 


below gives useful information about how 
to go about it. 


Investing in one or more of America’s best 
known corporations has two advantages. It 


offers the possibility of a more comfortable | 
retirement. And, in the meantime, you can | 
build toward a second income from divi- | 
dends or interest. Mighty helpful to a fam- | 


ily man! 


In “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS” you'll find | 


things like 
. The records of more than 400 companies 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
that have paid dividends for 25 or more 
years. 


. Which stocks are most favored by fi- 
nancial institutions. 


. How to invest through the Monthly 
Investment Plan with as little as $40 


every three monthsupto$1,000amonth. 


Like investing in anything else, owning | 
stocks and bonds can never be considered | 


a “sure thing.’’ Security prices go down as 


well as up. Careful investors take these | 


precautions: 


1. They acquire stocks or bonds only with | 
money not needed for living expenses or | 


emergencies. 


2. They get facts about any company they 
invest in. 


3. They go to a Member Firm of the New 
York Stock Exchange for advice. 


If you’re interested in the possibility of 


your own personal pension plan, send the | 


coupon today. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the ‘‘Yellow Pages.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the | 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. E-30, 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me, free, “‘DIVIDENDS OVER | 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for common | 
stock investment.” 


Name 





Address 








Broker, if any 
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Proposal would boost 
wage costs $43 million 


Chances are increasing that new 


legislation will pass this year 


YOUR PAYROLL and costs will get 
another big push upward if Congress 
goes along with organized labor’s 
top legislative demand. 

Union leaders want an increase in 
the minimum wage from $1 to $1.25 
an hour and, further, want the law’s 
minimum and overtime pay to cover 
additional millions of workers. 
About 24 million are now covered. 

In this election year, many in Con- 
gress view a boost in the minimum 
wage as a good vote-getter. This 
increases the likelihood that some 
kind of minimum wage legislation 
will get through this session. The big 
question is what kind. 

Action is imminent in the Senate, 
where a labor subcommittee has ap- 
proved an increase to $1.25 an hour 
and extension of coverage to nearly 
11 million more employes, mostly in 
retail and service establishments. 

President Eisenhower last year 
opposed any increase in the mini- 
mum and approved limited exten- 
sion of coverage to about 2.5 million 
more workers. Recently, however, 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitch- 
ell said a modest increase won’t hurt. 

Major business groups oppose the 
legislation as inflationary, as con- 
tributing to unemployment by forc- 
ing many lower-paid workers out of 
jobs, as injurious to small businesses 
and as unnecessary federal interven- 
tion. 

“The inflationary spiral touched 
off by this legislation would not stop 
with the wage increase necessary to 
bring the lowest paid employes up to 
$1.25 an hour,” says Erwin D. Can- 
ham, president of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. “It would be felt 
throughout the entire wage scale—as 
wages of higher paid employes were 
raised to maintain existing wage dif- 
ferentials.” 


Mr. Canham estimated that if a 
25 per cent increase were spread 
all through the wage structure to 
maintain existing pay differentials 
—and there were no layoffs—the 
country’s wage bill would go up 
about $43 million. This would not 
be related to increased productivity 
and would have to be passed along to 
the consumer in higher prices. 

Extending coverage to retail and 
service firms would represent addi- 
tional federal intervention in local 
and intrastate commerce. Wages, 
hours, working conditions and prices 
are determined by local economic 
factors and customs, even where the 
retail establishment is part of an 
interstate chain, opponents of ex- 
tended coverage point out. 

Supporters of the legislation assert 
that it is needed to create new pur- 
chasing power to keep the lag be- 
tween high-paid and low-paid work- 
ers at a minimum. 

If Congress is going to amend the 
minimum wage law it should rewrite 
it to include two other laws which 
require even higher minimums for 
government work, the U. S. Chamber 
has urged. 

These are the Walsh-Healey Pub- 
lic Contracts Act, which covers pro- 
duction of goods for the government, 
and the Davis-Bacon Prevailing 
Wage Law, which‘applies to work on 
government construction. 

Both of these laws were enacted to 
cover government work before the 
general minimum wage law was 
passed, and at a time when mini- 
mum wage requirements were held 
to be unconstitutional when applied 
to private industry. 

The Secretary of Labor deter- 
mines the prevailing minimum wage 
which government contractors must 
pay, depending on wages being paid 
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America’s modern way of doing business 





LeTourneau-Westinghouse gives heavy-equipment customers swift, direct-from-factory service via AIR EXPRESS. 


Air Express gets road scraper back to work fast! 


This giant dirt-moving scraper stands idle. A replacement contactor switch was needed. The /ocal 
distributor found the item temporarily out of stock. But one phone call and AIR EXPRESS, the 
nation’s most complete air-ground shipping service, sped a replacement direct from manufacturer 
to construction site. Once again, dependable, convenient AiR EXPRESS saves a modern business 
time and trouble. Small wonder that so many of today’s 
sales-minded toncerns use this low-cost service even 
forday-to-day shipments. Why don’t you let A/R EXPRESS 


ee 
—jet-age wings of modern marketing—get your firm’s Al he EXP R E SS 
Eee 


products FIRST TO MARKET... FIRST TO SELL! 


& CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY ¢ GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 





FRANK P. HYER, President, 
Delaware Power and Light Co., says... 


“Through the 24 years we’ve been with Blue Cross,, 


the value of its protection has increased steadily!” 


“We started with Blue Cross in January of 1936—just seven months after it 
was organized here in Delaware. At that time, the Blue Cross idea of help 
with hospital bills was a new and revolutionary concept. Over the years, 
all of us who have had occasion to use our Blue Cross have been greatly 
impressed with the way it has even exceeded its original promise. As new 
and improved methods of hospital care have been developed, Blue Cross 


has put them within easy reach of us all!” 


_— UP-TO-DATE attitude of Blue Cross Plans 
has special advantages for management. 
Each Plan adjusts benefits to fit conditions in 
its own area. Thus a nationally operating com- 
pany can, with a single Blue Cross program, 
assure employees locally realistic protection — 
wherever they are located. 

And, as always, Blue Cross Plans handle 
the details of care and payment directly with 
the hospitals. No red tape or costly paperwork 
for your company—no matter how many 
people you have in Blue Cross. These special 
services cost your company nothing extra. 
Blue Cross gives outstanding value for its cost. 


Some 300,000 companies today have Blue 
Cross. Among them are Bendix Aviation, H. J. 
Heinz Co. and Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Blue Cross adapts easily to any employee bene- 
fit program, especially retirement. For full 
facts contact your local Blue Cross Plan. 


® Blue Cross and symbol reg. by the American Hospital Association 


BLUE 
CROSS. 


Blue Cross Association, Inc., 55 East 34th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 








WAGE COSTS 


continued 


in the particular locality where the 
work is being done. 

Under the Davis-Bacon law, Sec- 
retary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
has set pay rates as high as $5 an 
hour, with many rates above $4. 

Under Walsh-Healey, he has set 
rates up to $2.85 in coal mining. 

Sponsor and handler of the Senate 
bill is Sen. John F. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts, one of the leading 
candidates for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for President. He is chair- 
man of the labor subcommittee 
which approved a broadened version 
of his bill. The bill would: 

For those already covered, it 
would raise the minimum wage to 
$1.25 in two steps: To $1.15 in 90 
days and $1.25 a year later. 

For employes of large retail and 
service establishments having annual 
gross sales of at least $750,000, the 
minimum would be applied for the 
first time and would go from $1 to 
$1.25 in four stages: $1 the first year, 
$1.10 the second, $1.20 the third, and 
$1.25 the fourth. Time-and-a-half 
overtime pay would also be required 
after 46 hours a week the first year, 
44 the second, 42 the third and 40 
the fourth. 

For employes of smaller retail and 
service establishments having gross 
annual sales of less than $750,000, 
the $1 minimum would be applied 
18 months after Congress acted, and 
not go any higher. No premium 
overtime pay would be required. 

For employes of small laundries 
and dry-cleaning establishments, 
there would be no overtime premi- 
um pay rule, but a $1 minimum. 
Larger establishments having an- 
nual sales of more than $250,000 
would come under the same mini- 
mum pay and overtime rules as 
large retail stores. This would be a 
foot in the door, a start toward ap- 
plying the sgme pay rules to all 
sized businesses. 

Twice Congress has increased the 
minimum wage, from 40 to 75 cents 
in 1949 and to $1 in 1956. But it has 
never extended coverage. On the con- 
trary, it has always narrowed cover- 
age while increasing the minimum. 

Apparently, raising the minimum 
has more political appeal than ex- 
tending coverage. If this is true, 
Congress may not extend coverage 
but increase the‘ minimum some- 
what. 

A $1.25 minimum is at the top of 
the AFL-c10’s legislative demands 
this year. Later, a push will be 
made for $1.50 minimum. END 
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FRANK P. HYER, Pres., 


Delaware Power and Light Co., says... 


“Our employees count on Blue Shield, 


for help with doctor bills!” 


“Adding Blue Shield to our health program has pro- 
vided extra security welcomed by our employees here 
at Delaware Power and Light Company, and by their 
dependents. And the fact that Blue Shield Plans have 
the approval of local medical societies gives us real 


faith in this protection.” 


VERY BLUE SHIELD PLAN iS 
E sponsored by a state or 
county medical society. The ad- 
vantages of this are reflected in 
a broad and realistic range of 
benefits. These include help 
with the cost of hundreds of dif- 
ferent operations and many 
nonsurgical services. 

And Blue Shield is able to 
offer this protection at a most 
reasonable price. Aside from 
necessary expenses and reserves, 
all money paid in to Blue Shield 


goes for the members’ benefits. 

Whatever your company’s 
employee benefit plans—7includ- 
ing retirement—con- 
tact your local Blue 
Shield Plan for facts. 


BWService marks registered by 


Blue Shield Medical Care Plans 


BLUE 
SHIELD. 





Blue Shield Medical Care Plans, 425: North Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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New job for dividends 


UNIONS, which seem to try to 
make scape-goats of the companies 
for which they work, who areinclined 
to blame businessmen for every ill, 
and never give credit to them for the 
jobs they create, keep in touch with 
all their members through commu- 
nications and bulletins, giving their 
side of the story to their members. 

Why would it not be possible for 
all corporations to have printed mat- 
ter, giving their side on laws that 
would hurt business or their an- 
swers on controversial questions, 
with every dividend check sent out 
to their stockholders, at the same 
time pointing out that what hurts 
the company will hurt them. 

If there are 20 million stock- 
holders, they are voters and they 
should be interested in protesting to 
their congressional representatives 
the passage of laws inimical to the 
welfare of business. 

LEWIS M. GOODMAN 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


Spend, spend, spend 

It might be well to express some 
of the many thoughts that ran 
through my mind as I read your last 
issue. 

One item told how the lawmakers, 
in an election year, aren’t likely to 
ask voters to spend more for postage 
stamps, via an increase in postage 
rates. 

Who are they kidding? Who pays 
the deficiency appropriation they 
always make to keep the post office 
going? 

It is one of the Wonders of the 
World that the voters of the United 
States send men to Washington as 
their congressmen and that ends 
their representation for their peo- 
ple. They kiss the boots of the un- 
ions, hug the farmers around the 
neck and try to find some additional 
means of getting another vote with 
some cockeyed welfare deal that we 
do not need nor do many want, but 
it helps to spend, spend, spend. 

In my opinion there doesn’t ap- 
pear to be a single congressman of 
sufficient stature to rally the support 
of the entire Congress to save, save, 
save. 

R. R. WILLIAMS 
Houston, Tex. 


Lighting the inner spark 

Your interview with Dean Wei- 
mer | February | interested me. 

His answer to the following ques- 
tions would lead to an illuminating 
discussion. 

In addition to his specialty, has 
every School of Business graduate 
either in high school or college 
passed courses in grammar, spell- 
ing, business letter writing, psychol- 
ogy, logic, speech, salesmanship and 
leadership. If not, why not? 

Businessmen will agree that with 
this background and the inner spark 
to get ahead a man will succeed. The 
elimination of any of the above isa 
handicap. 

C. G. MOREHOUSE 


Vice President 
Marsh & McLennan-Cosgrove & Company 
Portland, Ore. 


“Cheerleading’”’ brings 
rebuttal 

Dr. Morley’s article, ““Here’s the 
Way to Meet School Needs,” in the 
January 1960 issue of Nation’s 
Business, includes the statement 

. Alabama .. . has been able to 
find educational funds for clinics to 
develop ‘a positive approach to 
cheerleading’ at its state univer- 
sity.” 

This statement has no foundation 
in fact. The recreational venture to 
which you refer was not financed by 
educational funds, and the volunteer 
group involved was permitted to uti- 
lize university housing and recrea- 
tional facilities not otherwise in use 
at this time of year. 

FRANK A. ROSE 
President 


University of Alabama 
University, Ala. 


> Inquiry shows that funds to cover 
these Cheerleaders Clinics are pro- 
vided by the Alabama High School 
Athletic Association and that the 
connected expenses of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama are fully covered. 


Business controls 

We have read with considerable 
interest the article, ““Business Faces 
New Federal Controls,” in your 
February issue. We believe the 





New Beechcraft Super G18 seats up to 9 
people. Airliner-type interior. Private 
lavatory. Food bar. 234 mph top speed. 
Up to 1,626 mile range. 


New Beechcraft Model 65 Queen Air 
seats 6 to 7. Airliner-type cabin. Sepa- 
rate pilot compartment. Private lava- 
tory. Cruises over 200 mph. 


New Beechcraft Twin-Bonanza seats 6, 
cruises over 200 mph. Supercharged fuel 
injection engines. New air-stair door. 
Optional couches. 


New Beechcraft 5-Place Travel Air is 
still the quietest, easiest-to-fly and 
easiest-on-gas twin in the 200 mph 
class. Up to 1,410 mile range. 


New Beechcraft Bonanza with fuel in- 
jection has top speed of 210 mph. Seats 


| 4 comfortably. 1,200 mile range. Amaz- 
| ingly easy to fly! 
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In the new Beechcraft Super G18, 6 to 7 people can travel in airliner com- 





d 


fort at over 200 mph, and enjoy “conference room” privacy. Airliner fea- 


tures include separate pilot compartment, roomy center aisle, upholstered 


baggage compartment accessible in flight and completely private lavatory. 


Picture of men multiplying themselves 


It’s true. Over and over. It can happen many 
days a week; as often as your needs dictate. The 
top men in your company can be where the big 
decision needs to be made. As a bonus, they can 
make another key stop the same day returning. 
They can multiply themselves with a Beechcraft 
Super G18 at their disposal. 


Enroute they can brief each other on their own 
special aspect of the situation ahead. No time lost 
on the ground or in the air. And they travel in 
accommodations more conducive to concentration 













than their own offices. Acoustically engineered to 
shut out noise. A Beechcraft-borne conference can 
be more productive than an office conference. It’s 
distraction-proof and interruption-proof. 


Your top men actually accomplish more in less 
time. More profitable use of their time translates 
into more black ink. There is proof that a go-faster, 
go-farther Beechcraft executive airplane is a capital 
investment that pays for itself. 


Get the facts now on Beech financing and leas- 
ing plans. See your Beechcraft distributor or dealer. 


Write for illustrated brochure on the new 
Beechcraft Super G18 and free booklet, 
“The Dollars and Sense of Business Flying.” 
Address Public Relations Dept., Beech Air- 
craft Corp., Wichita 1, Kansas, U. S. A. 





eecheraft —W¥- 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET 



























These Iron Fireman forced draft oil firing units supply steam for Iron Fireman SelecTemp heating system in a new office building 


NO CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


Now you can LEASE the 
finest, most advanced heating equipment 


Under our new lease plan, you immediately 
get all the advantages of modern Iron 
Fireman heating—fuel and operating sav- 
ings and increased indoor comfort— 
without any capital investment. Lease covers 
use of equipment and cost of installation. 
Monthly rent is an operating expense item. 

Why not enjoy the savings and better- 
ments of boiler room and heating system 
modernization while conserving your work- 
ing capital for other profitable uses? 

The Iron Fireman ‘‘new world of heat- 
ing” includes a whole array of oil, gas, coal 
and multi-fuel heating equipment in a wide 
range of capacities. Forced-draft firing elim- 
inates high stacks (only a vent required). 
New method of firing residual oils makes 
these low-cost industrial fuels available even 


Iron Fireman Mec. Co., 3037 
(In Canada, 80 Ward St., 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 


AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS AND EQUIPMENT 


MISSILE AND AIRCRAFT GYROSCOPES , Name 


ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
CONTROL INSTRUMENTS : City_ 


Address_— 


for small plants, requiring little more super- 
vision than a home oil burner. Gas-oil 
models switch fuels at a moment’s notice, 
protecting you against peak gas shortages 
or other fuel emergencies. Boiler-burner 
units are completely self-contained and 
ready for service connections. 

The new Iron Fireman SelecTemp heat- 
ing system, with room-by-room thermo- 


static control, is ideal for all types of 


buildings—apartments, office buildings, 
motels, hotels, churches, hospitals, colleges 
and schools. Air conditioning available 
with individual heating-cooling room units, 
or integrated central refrigeration systems. 

Modernize your heating, with no capital 
investment. Mail coupon for further 
information. 


W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio 


Toronto) 


Please send free information on the Iron Fireman lease plan. 


State or Prov 
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continued 


members of this association would 
be glad to read this article and per- 
mission is requested to publish it in 
our Credit World for March 1960, 
The circulation of this issue will be 
53,000. 

A favorable consideration of this 
request will be greatly appreciated, 

ARTHUR H. HERT, 


Editor, The Credit World 
National Retail Credit Assn 
St. Louis, Mo. 


P Permission granted. 


Training business 
“diplomats”’ 

The American Institute for For- 
eign Trade, Phoenix, Ariz., should 
be added to John Gerrity’s list of 
schools pioneering in the education 
of business diplomats (Nation’s 
Business, February). A. I. F.. T. 
started digging into the problem 13 
years ago. 

Operating as a graduate school 
and also offering key man programs, 
A. I. F. T. is now providing 300 
trained men and “oriented wives” 
per year to banks, insurance com- 
panies and manufacturing firms en- 
gaged in world commerce. 

LEONARD O. 
Vice President 


Gardiner C, Vose, Ine. 
Detroit, Mich. 


SMITH 


More on Politicians 
“You Can Spot Office Politicians,” 
December, was a wonderfully done 
piece of work. 
VINCENT A. FRANCIS 
Pacific Coast Manager 
Television Network Sales 


American Broadcasting Company 
Hollywood, Calif. 


. Was particularly impressed by 
the s article ‘““You Can Spot Office Poli- 
ticians.” 

PETER A. 
Editor 
Employe Publications 


Continental C an Company, Inc 
New York, N. Y. 


MARTIN 


The article “Management In The 
’*60s: Training Leaders” is excel- 
lent. 

R. E. WIELAND 
Vice President 
National Airlines 
New York, N. Y. 


Lost: $4 billion 
In Management’s Washington 
Letter (January) a “misplaced $4 
billion” was described as a “‘statisti- 
cal error in business volume done in 
(continued on page 21) 
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BUSINESS OPINION 


continued 


1958.” Can this change in evaluation 
based on the new Industrial Produc- 
tion Index properly be called an 
error’? | wonder if this usage of the 
word “error” does not unnecessarily 
reflect discredit on the Index. 

Could you provide a fuller expla- 
nation of what occurred to the mis- 
placed $4 billion? 

R. J. HAUGHTON 
Employe Relations 


General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y 


> Gross national product in 1957 
was originally recorded as $440.3 
billion. In 1958 it was $437.7 billion. 
This indicated a dip in business vol- 
ume of more than $2.5 billion—a 
measure of the recession. 

Revised figures show this: Gross 
national product in 1957 was really 
$442.5 billion and in 1958 it was 
really $441.7 billion. 

The total for the year actually 
turns out to have been $4 billion 
higher than the earlier figure. 


Parkinson gets another fan 

We were charmed by your presen- 
tation on ‘“Parkinson’s Second Law” 
[January |. It’s certainly the clever- 
est and most intelligent assay of 
the nation’s tax situation ever pub- 
lished to our knowledge. We feel the 
message contained should have the 


greatest possible circulation in 

America. 
H. D. MATTHEWS 
Communications 
Schlumberger Well 
Surveying Corp. 
Houston, Tex. 

Real meat 


I enjoyed reading ‘How to Build 
a Winning Sales Team” very much. 
There is a good deal of real meat in 
the organizational suggestions you 
made. 
B. J. OBEREMBT 
Coupling Sales Manager 
The Falk Corporation 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
“How to Build a Winning Sales 
Team” was excellent... . 
EVERETT E. GRIFFITH 
Marketing Service Manager 


Safeway Stores, Inc, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Reprints go home 

In the November issue you had 
an article entitled, ‘“Featherbed- 
ding Hurts You.” 

We think this is an excellent 
article and intend to mail a copy to 
the home of each of our employes. 

ALBERT LEWIS 
Director, Industrial Relations 


C. A, Norgren Company 
Englewood, Colo. 
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Here’s the inside story on files 


It’s a four-part story. 

Part One: 40° of the businesses who lose their records in a fire 
never reopen. 

Part Two: Record-destroying fires occur daily, even in “fireproof 
buildings.” 

Part Three: Ordinary steel record files destroy their contents dur- 
ing a fire by incineration, as shown in file at left above. Flames never 
entered this file but heat turned important records to worthless ash. 

Part Four: A Mosler Insulated File, like the one above at right, 
can prevent this from happening. While the outside has been 
scorched, the contents have been saved. And so has the business that 
depended on them! 

Mosler Insulated Files have other exclusive features. For instance, 
individually locking drawers, combination or key locks, push-button 
drawer control, wide angle “V” separation of papers, and many 
more. Send coupon for complete story. It will improve your records- 
handling system, and it could save your business! 























r Ser ee ene ia iis) 
| The Mosler Safe Company i! 
| World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Vaults | 
| Dept. NB-360, 320 Fifth Ave., N. Y.1,N. Y. | 
: Send me information on MOSLER INSULATED FILES | 
| NAME. 
| TITLE. | 
| COMPANY. | 
| ADDRESS. | 
I CITY. STATE | 
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WHEN THE ORDER SAYS "RUSH"... 


eeethere's no better way to follow-through than by Greyhound Package 


Express! It's the unique shipping 


service that goes to many areas other 


services can't reach. And Greyhound Package Express is always "on duty" 
when you need it...'round the clock...even Sundays and holidays! 


gi 
-— AND COSTS YOU LESS 


When getting it there in a hurry means business, you can 
count on Greyhound Package Express! Your packages go 
anywhere Greyhound goes, by dependable Greyhound buses 
on their regular runs. That means you get service seven days 


IT’S THERE IN HOURS 


a week...24 hours a day... weekends and holidays! And 
you can send C.0.D., Collect, Prepaid—or open a charge 
account. For information, call any Greyhound bus station, § 
or write Dept. 1C, 140 South Dearborn St., Chicago 3, lll. 
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TRENDS: THE STATE OF THE NATION 


What makes our 
Constitution strong 


BY FELIX MORLEY 


WHEN PRESIDENT EISENHOWER denounced “ir- 
relevant interbranch wrangling,” in his message to 
Congress at the opening of its present session, he was 
in effect asking for sober consideration of the most 
delicate and difficult problem which continuously af- 
fects the American form of government. 

Our system was designed as one of divided and 
balanced powers among the three separate branches 
of government. 

On the necessity of this principle of checks and 
balances the Founding Fathers were in almost com- 
plete agreement. There could be no dissent from the 
shrewd observation made by James Madison in the 
Federalist (No. 47): 


“The accumulation of all powers, legislative, executive 
and judiciary, in the same hands, whether of one, a few or 
many, and whether hereditary, self-appointed or elective, 
may justly be pronounced the very definition of tyranny.” 


It is now 172 years since those words were written. 
Yet today Madison’s warning points squarely at the 
concentration of power in the hands of Fidel Castro’s 
gang. So it does at the tyrannies of the communist 
states and so it did, until their dictatorships were 
toppled, at Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. 

We may properly reverence the memory of those 
early Americans who so clearly understood the neces- 
sary political conditions of freedom. It is in large part 
due to their insight in drafting the Constitution under 
which we live that the United States remains the 
principal bulwark of freedom now. 

When Madison so wisely insisted on separation of 
the legislative and executive functions he, of course, 
fully recognized that the two organs must work har- 
moniously together. It was, indeed, legislative rather 
than executive domination which he regarded as the 
greater danger for the infant republic. 

For that reason, he argued, the Congress should 
have two separate chambers—a Senate and a House 
of Representatives—chosen “by different modes of 
election” and with “different principles of action.” 
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Only on rare occasions, Madison thought, would both 
chambers seek simultaneously to block the President. 
Seldom would both House and Senate muster the 
two-thirds majority necessary in each to override a 
presidential veto. 

When the Constitution was drafted, moreover, there 


WIDE WORLD 


Political division does not prevent a co- 
operative effort between the President and 
congressional leaders Johnson and Rayburn 


were no organized political parties as we know them 
today. For the first 20 Congresses—that now in ses- 
sion is the Eighty-sixth—there was no party caucus 
and no organization to align members either for or 
against legislation desired by the Administration. 
Consequently, relations between President and Con- 
gress were generally good and the former customarily 
had his way. 

Since there were no well defined parties there was 
little maneuvering for partisan advantage, not even in 
a presidential election year. 

With the development of strong political organiza- 
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tion, in Andrew Jackson’s time, all this changed. 
Party loyalty began to become paramount and it was 
therefore important for the President to have a ma- 
jority in both houses of Congress. Without this back- 
ing he could never be sure of accomplishing his 
legislative program. This was frequently demonstrated 
—most dramatically during the last half of Woodrow 
Wilson’s second term. 

Under Mr. Eisenhower the pendulum has swung 
back and the original relationship between President 
and Congress has been largely restored. As he em- 
phasized in this year’s State of the Union Message, 
“no other President” has ever “worked so long with 
a Congress controlled by the opposition party.” And 
this condition may cease to be unusual. Already some 
are predicting that, come November, a Republican 
will again receive the White House keys, but with a 
Congress—the Senate almost to a certainty—under 
Democratic control. 

Such a splitting of ballots means a weakening of 
partisanship, a phenomenon which is more important 
than the various reasons which explain it. One of 
these, undoubtedly, is the seriousness of a world pic- 
ture that discounts loyalty to party. Another is the 
definitely nonpolitical training and character of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, who habitually thinks and acts as 
a national rather than as a party spokesman. 

There are other reasons, but all are secondary to 
the notable fact that, in the last three Congresses, 
both Houses have had Democratic majorities with 
which a Republican President has worked, on the 
whole, harmoniously. Certainly Mr. Eisenhower has 
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President Madison, 172 years ago, spoke a 
warning which points at the concentration 
of power now in the hands of Fidel Castro 


not always had his way, and is not getting all he 
advocates right now. Yet he approaches the end of his 
second term with a solid record of accomplishment, 
not less substantial because it may be criticized both 
from Right and Left. 
The evidence of 1960 thus confirms the political 
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theory of 1787—that a balance of forces in govern- 
ment is conducive to stability rather than to disorder 
and that our federal system provides an invaluable 
safeguard against the troubles that come when power 
is strongly centralized. To these, the problems that 
beset General de Gaulle, in highly civilized France, 
bear tragic witness. 

The skillful architecture of our political institu- 
tions, however, is not of itself enough. The Consti- 
tution of Cuba was closely patterned on our own. Yet 
its unhappy people have seen their freedom oppressed 
by a succession of cynical dictatorships, each tending 
to be more ruthless than its predecessor. 

Just as important as our brilliantly drafted Con- 
stitution is the basically religious sense of tolerance, 
forebearance and mutual good will which the Ameri- 
can people, for the most part, still fortunately possess. 
It was to this virtue, among our representatives in 
Congress, that Mr. Eisenhower appealed when he said 
that the “common goal” of all must be placed ahead 
of “irrelevant interbranch wrangling.” 

Now, two months after this was urged, it can be 
said with certainty that the admonition has been well 
heeded. In the setting of an election year, that is the 
more remarkable. 


Certainly speeches are being made, and votes in 
both Houses are being cast, with an eye to the No- 
vember elections. It could scarcely be otherwise at a 
time when the contest for the Democratic presidential 
nomination is so close and unpredictable. In both 
Houses, however, the opposition leadership is con- 
sistently playing ball with the President, an expres- 
sion which does not mean knuckling under, but does 
imply cooperative effort toward an outcome which 
can be accepted, if not approved, by all. In this co- 
operation it must be said that excellent liaison be- 
tween the President and Congress, something which 
Woodrow Wilson was never able to establish, has 
played a part not less important because both un- 
obtrusive and unadvertised. 

Of course, not everyone in Congress is pleased with 
the present relative harmony in our political life. 
Senator Gore spoke for a number when he asserted 
angrily that: “As a result of the constant compromise 
with principle we ended the [last] session in virtual 
rout on economic issues.” Yet, when the thus chal- 
lenged leadership of Senator Johnson was put to the 
test of a party caucus, it was sustained by a majority 
of more than four to one. 

Both at home and abroad there is now much to 
worry any thoughtful person. So it is significant, as 
well as comforting, to note that the operation of our 
well tested political institutions is not among the 
causes of anxiety. They function smoothly partly be- 
cause of their extraordinarily skillful design, but per- 
haps even more because of the prevailing common 
sense among most of our elected representatives. 

It follows that it is a first responsibility of citizen- 
ship to ensure that well-balanced men continue to sit 
in Congress and in the White House. For the excellent 
machinery of government that we have inherited 
could easily run wild if entrusted to irresponsible 
hands. 
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YOU’RE NEVER 


OUT-OF-TOUCH WITH 


2-WAY RADIO! 


Stop losing those last-minute “rush” orders because you 
can’t get your driver! With 2-way radio equipped trucks 
your drivers are always as close to you as your desk micro- 
phone. Thanks to new FCC rulings virtually every business 
can now enjoy the money-saving advantages of RCA 
2-Way Radio. Your RCA representative will be glad to 
show you why dollar for dollar, feature for feature, RCA 
mobile equipment is today’s greatest 2-way radio value. 
Write today for information on profit-making RCA 2-Way 
Radio for your business. RCA Dept. E-250, Building 
15-1, Camden, N.J. 
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RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION CAMDEN, N. J. 






ANOTHER WAY 
RCA SERVES 
BUSINESS 


THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 


“CATCH THAT DRIVER!’’ 








‘TIME TO DECIDE 





“Should | pay a premium for ownership of trucks 


or should | pay for use only?” 


Ryder full service truck leasing lets you pay for use only—not costly 
ownership. The money and the time you expend in owning and main- 
taining a fleet is immediately freed for more profitable tasks. A Ryder 
Truck Lease offers you something else: 


RYDER’S EXCLUSIVE PACKAGE OF LEASING EXTRAS: 


1) Complete service through the largest number of wholly-owned service 
locations in the business. No matter where you send your trucks, service 
is always available. 2) Your fleet is specially designed by experts to meet 
your needs, give you top efficiency. 3) Nationwide safety program to 
reduce accidents, improve customer and public relations. 4) Complete 
leasing package. Lets you include car fleet, materials handling equip- 
ment, even business equipment. You pay one easy-to-budget weekly bill, 
and all automotive equipment receives full service. 





Decide now to see your nearby Ryderman, or 


write for our booklet, “Design for Profit" to: 


RYDER TRUCK RENTAL 


LEASING 
DIVISION OF 


RYLER 
SYSTEM, INC. 


P.O. Box 33-816, Dept. A-t 
Miami, Florida 


Ryder System also operates truck lines 
in 26 Eastern and Southern states 
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Candidates risk setback 
despite Truman warning 


BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 


FoRMER President Harry S. Truman once said that 
presidential primary elections were “eyewash,” a 
waste of time and money. He still talks that way, and 
many politicians agree with him. 

Still, before the spring of 1960 gives way to sum- 
mer, the primary elections will almost certainly have 
narrowed the field of entries in the Democratic presi- 
dential race. At least one of the candidates—either 
Sen. John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts or Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota—is going to get 
trampled and fall by the wayside. 

The first of the primaries, which takes place March 
8 in New Hampshire, won’t mean much this year. 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon is assured of the 
Republican delegates in the Granite State, and Sen- 
ator Kennedy has sewed up the Democratic dele- 
gates there. 

But the second primary, that of Wisconsin on 
April 5, promises to be chock full of excitement and 
significance, and a pitfall for either Senator Kennedy 
or Senator Humphrey. 

These two, the only avowed major candidates for 
the Democratic presidential nomination in ’60, will 
be campaigning furiously in Wisconsin until the time 
for balloting. At stake will be 31 delegate votes at the 
Democratic National Convention, opening July 11 in 
Los Angeles. 

It is a curious battle in a sense, this one in Wis- 
consin, because Senator Kennedy and Senator Hum- 
phrey are both trying to picture themselves as under- 
dogs. Associates of Senator Kennedy point out that 
Wisconsin is a neighbor of Senator Humphrey’s own 
Minnesota. The Humphrey people note that their 
man is going into the Wisconsin primary in spite of 
the fact that Senator Kennedy has been a 60-40 
favorite in popular-opinion polls taken in that state. 

Senator Kennedy says that the Wisconsin primary 
could have a decisive effect on the choice of a Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee at Los Angeles. He be- 
lieves that if he defeats Senator Humphrey there, the 
Minnesota lawmaker will be eliminated as a contender. 
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But suppose that it is Senator Kennedy who is de- 
feated in Wisconsin: What would be the effect on his 
candidacy? Well, unless he had a good alibi, he cer- 
tainly would have trouble getting a bandwagon roll- 
ing, and the chances are that he would be knocked 
out of the race altogether. He acknowledges as much. 

Despite Mr. Truman’s disparaging remarks about 
primaries, these spring contests have on occasion had 





For Senator Kefauver primary victories 
meant little. They helped Governor Dewey 


great influence on national conventions. It is true 
that in 1952, the year that Mr. Truman made his eye- 
wash crack, Sen. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee cleaned 
up in the Democratic primaries, only to be beaten 
at the ’52 Chicago convention by Gov. Adlai E. 
Stevenson of Illinois, who had taken part in no 
primaries and had no bag of delegates to match the 
Tennesseean’s. 

On the other hand, instances can be cited where 
primaries have made or broken contenders for the 
nomination. 

Thus, in the Wisconsin primary of 1944, Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York got the lion’s share 
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of the delegates, and went on to win the Republican 
presidential nomination. Wendell Willkie, who had 
been the Grand Old Party’s nominee in 1940, ran 
behind Harold Stassen and Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
in that 1944 Wisconsin primary. He got no delegates 
at all, and promptly withdrew from the race. 

Again, in the Oregon primary of 1948, Governor 
Dewey whipped Harold Stassen, and once more be- 
came his party’s standard bearer. 

In New Hampshire in 1952, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 





Secretary McElroy said Russia had lead 
in missiles, Secretary Gates says not 


hower walloped Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, thereby 
demonstrating for the first time that he was a spec- 
tacular vote-getter. It was a portent of what was going 
to happen at the Republican convention later on in 
Chicago, for Senator Taft really had little chance 
after that. 

The question in recent weeks in Washington has 
been: What will the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation be worth to the man who gets it? 

The Gallup poll, which has had Vice President 
Nixon well out in front, has caused a good deal of 
pessimism about the Democratic Party’s prospects in 
November’s election. This is so serious that Senator 
Kennedy and others have brought it out into the open. 

Senator Kennedy denounces “this talk that we can- 
not win.” 

“T think we will win,” he says. 

Sen. Stuart Symington of Missouri and Sen. Lyn- 
don Johnson of Texas, two other presidential hope- 
fuls, also have sought to explode the mood of de- 
featism, with Senator Symington saying that “1960 is 
another 1948, if there ever was one.”’ 

Senator Kennedy, the most outspoken of all those 
in the Democratic race, says that Senator Johnson 
is his most formidable rival, and after him Senator 
Symington. The New Englander doesn’t refer to 
former Governor Stevenson as a rival. However, he 
says that if he himself fails to get the nomination, 
then the Los Angeles convention probably will turn 
to the Illinois statesman. 

Turning now to the Republican strategists, they 
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believe that they are in good shage, as respects both 
a standard bearer and issues. They are counting on 
two issues that over the years have been proven vote- 
getters—prosperity and peace. 

Nearly all economists agree with them that this is 
going to be a good year. Whether the peace issue 
stands up will depend, of course, on Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev. 

Nobody can say for certain at this time what will 
influence America’s voters when they go to the polls 
in November. A lot of things can happen in eight 
months, and doubtless will. 

The hottest argument here this winter has centered 
on the Eisenhower Administration’s defense program. 
It is a confused argument, with some of the Penta- 
gon’s own generals taking opposite sides, and there- 
fore .a difficult one for the average American to 
appraise. To make it even more bewildering, the 
argument is not about America’s strength as of today 
but what it will be compared to Russian strength in 
the years ahead. 

Last year Neil H. McElroy, then Secretary of 
Defense, said that if the Soviet Union built all the 
ICBM’s, or 5,000-mile ocean-crossing missiles, that it 
was capable of building, and the United States built 
only the number that it planned to build, then the 
U.S.S.R. would have a three-to-one lead over the 
U.S. A. in the early 1960’s. 

Thomas S. Gates, Jr., the new Secretary of De- 
fense, told Congress this year that, as a result of new 
studies, ‘we do not believe that the Soviet superiority 
in ICBM’s will be as great as that previously esti- 
mated.” He defended the Administration’s program 
as adequate. 

Lt. Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, head of the Air 
Force’s Research and Development Command, later 
testified that the United States is committed to a 
No. 2 place behind the Soviet Union in the missile 
race through 1961, and that nothing can be done 
about it. 

Nobody challenges the Soviet Union’s lead in 
space exploration. The Russians beat us with the first 
sputnik; they were first to hit the moon, and also 
the first to photograph the back side of the moon. 


Sen. Thruston B. Morton of Kentucky, chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, has criticized 
Democratic critics of the Administration’s defense 
program, saying: 

“These politically motivated critics, with their pa- 
per hats and wooden swords, stand as a forlorn and 
pathetic army of play warriors alongside a proven 
soldier-statesman of President Eisenhower’s tremen- 
dous stature.” 

Not all the criticism is politically motivated. Some 
men in Congress—men who have not yet opened 
their mouths—don’t like the idea of Russia being top 
dog in the missile and space fields. 

For one thing, it hurts their pride. They think that 
the United States, with its wealth and resources, 
ought to be No. 1. Moreover, they are concerned lest 
a second-best position weaken President Eisenhower 
at the council table with Premier Khrushchev, and 
also cause our allies to lose faith in Uncle Sam. 
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Businessmen discover how to raise 
large sums when needed most 


CASE #659 HOW A JUMPING 


PRICE WAS CONTROLLED 


This actual case* involved a three-year- 
old business worth $50,000—and in- 
creasing every minute! Both partners 
were 30 years old. Each wanted to be 
able to buy out the other in case of 
death. 

What happened: The attorney for 
the partners drew up an agreement 











which enabled either partner to buy out 
the other—at a specific price, which 
would be adjusted each year. 

The partners’ Man from Equitable 
made the agreement workable. First, he 
provided each partner with a $25,000 
policy on the other’s life. Second, on 
each policy he added an OPAI—that is, 
an Option to Purchase Additional In- 
surance. This option guaranteed them 
the right to make successive purchases 
of $10,000 at ages 31, 34, 37, and 40— 
regardless of their state of health in the 
future. Their agreement and insurance 
plan now help them adjust to a growing 
situation. 


CASE #447 HOW A FAMILY 


HUNG ONTO ITS OWN COMPANY 


In an actual case*, a man owned a close 
corporation worth $700,000—the major 
asset in his estate. If he should die, his 
death taxes and expenses would be 
about $140,000. This probably could 
not be raised by selling a minority inter- 
est in the business. It is doubtful any- 
body else would want a minority interest 
if his family retained control. 

What happened: The owner's attor- 
ney suggested that arrangements be 
made for the corporation to buy enough 
shares from his estate at death to fur- 
nish the needed money. (This stock re- 
demption would qualify under Section 
303 of the Internal Revenue Code, and 
would not be taxable as a dividend.) 

The corporation’s Man from Equita- 
ble provided the corporation with 
$150,000-worth of insurance on the 
owner’s lite. The corporation would pay 
the premiums and would be designated 
beneficiary. If death costs were less, the 


excess would serve the corporation as 
key-man insurance to help the business 
through the adjustment period. 











CASE #258 tow $90,000 


WOULD BE RAISED OVERNIGHT 


















































In an actual case*, two men owned 


equal shares in a $180,000-corporation. 
They agree that, after the death of one, 
the survivor should buy out the de- 
cedent’s interest. But where would the 
purchase money come from? The way 
they wanted the plan to work out, the 
survivor would need the funds shortly 
after the decedent’s death. Overnight, 
as it were. 

What happened: The corporation’s 
attorney drew up a purchase and sale 
agreement, providing that the stock of 
the first to die would be purchased by 
the survivor. 

The company’s Man from Equitable 
made this agreement workable. He pro- 
vided each of the men with a $90,000 
policy on the life of the other. This 
meant that each would have exactly the 
right amount of funds at the moment 
when they were most needed. 


*All identifying data have been changed 





Living Insurance for business purposes can be used in a thousand 
ways. Perhaps it can solve some of your business problems. Your at- 
torney, of course, will provide you with legal advice and will prepare 
your business agreements for you. But when you enter a business 
agreement— where the right amount of money must be available at the 
time you need it—call The Man from Equitable ! 


THE Equitable 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York oso 


CASE HISTORIES 
The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York 


Please send me free details on case history(ies) 

which I have checked in the box(es). 

O #659—How A Jumping Price Was Controlled 

0 #447—How A Family Hung Onto Its Own Company 
O #258—How $90,000 Would Be Raised Overnight 
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Another way Underwood 
masters the art 


of sharing ideas 





underwood 


How to set your office standards high... Here is a new standard for comparison in 
your most essential office machine —Underwood’s style-wise Touch-Master II. Comparative tests prove that Touch-Master II requires 
much less typing effort than ordinary standard typewriters. And less effort means more time saved, finer work quality, less fatigue for 
the typist. The efficiency of Touch-Master II is typical of all the office time-savers in the most complete line of business machines in the 
world. Credit these advantages to Visioneering — that’s Underwood's ability to foresee your particular problem and help you solve it! 
n rw oC 
— ae Pork Ave. _— N.Y. 


Standard, Electric, and Portable Typewriters; Adding and Accounting Machines; Data Processing Systems; Filing Systems; Supplies; Electronic Systems and Components 
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THE STORY OF THE U.S. BUDGET 


Yesterday’s federal commitments are becoming 


the future’s uncontrollable financial burdens 


THE REAL COST of government is 
being glossed over in official docu- 
ments and in news stories about 
federal spending. 

It’s being buried in debate over 
whether the $79.8 billion the Presi- 
dent estimates for fiscal 1961 spend- 
ing is enough. 

Public attention is centered on 
current outlays. But unseen spend- 
ing commitments of $700 billion lie 
beneath the surface. 

Continued spending of the time- 
bomb variety could cripple economic 
growth. That’s why the spending 
momentum now built into the fiscal 
process is so much more important 
than the $79.8 billion spending esti- 
mate and the $84 billion in revenue 
hoped for in the year beginning 
next July. 

These and details of the proposed 
amounts in the Administration’s 
fiscal plans for ’61 are the figures 
that are being fought over in this 
political election year as Congress 
acts on appropriations to pay gov- 
ernment’s bills presently coming 
due. 

The spending and the revenue 
amounts in the budget probably 
won’t hold up in the first place. 
They rarely do. A lot can happen in 
the 18 months between the budget 
message and the end of fiscal 1961. 
There will even be a new President. 

Today’s bills and next year’s 
estimates are important. But the 
really meaningful figures are the in- 
creasing commitments and unknown 
ultimate costs of U. S. spending. To 
a large degree spending has slipped 
beyond the control of federal policy- 
makers. Drastic policy switches to 
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save vast sums of money are now 
almost impossible. Or, at least, in 
recent years they have been found 
impractical. During the eight years 
of President Eisenhower’s admin- 
istrations, the annual budget will 
have risen by more than $12 billion. 
Total spending will have exceeded 
that of the Truman Administration 
years by 47 per cent. Spending has 
increased half again as fast as U. S. 
population. 

This has happened during an Ad- 
ministration dedicated to fiscal re- 
sponsibility and economy. 

The long-run impact of U. S. 
spending decisions can be appre- 
ciated only with a knowledge of the 
following little-publicized entangle- 
ments that are the real story behind 
the budget: 

1. Some continuing government 
activities possess a vegetable-like 
growth which creates an area of 
rapidly increasing expenditures. 
The growth rate is currently about 
$2 billion each year. 


2. A huge part of the budget is 
made up of programs—defense is 
the biggest and best known—that 
probably must stay large for some 
time to come. 

3. Commitments Uncle Sam has 
made for past services and future 
benefits have obligated the country 
to payment of an almost unbeliev- 
able total of $700 billion. 


When the President submits his 
spending recommendations to Con- 
gress each year, it isn’t really a new 
budget. It’s more like putting on a 
couple of new tires or installing a 
new battery in the old car. Simi- 


larly, much of the old is in any 
new budget. 

Few programs the federal govern- 
ment initiates today are short-term 
operations. Almost every activity 
becomes a permanent fixture. Many 
of these fixtures continue to swell 
and crowd against other parts of the 
budget, forcing the total even higher. 
What’s more, some programs of the 
past are using and committing tax 
money that perhaps should be saved 
for vital future needs that can’t now 
be foreseen. They fall into three 
classes. 


1. Spending at a sprint 


President Eisenhower, in his 
budget message, invited Congress to 
help him “allocate our resources 
prudently (and) extend economic 
growth into the future without in- 
flation.”’ 

Although the new budget was 
generally considered typical of his 
attempts at fiscal restraint and con- 
servatism, it is well sprinkled with 
examples of fast-blooming built-in 
increases. 

Federal spending in preparation 
for civilian exploration of outer 
space has soared from a compara- 
tively modest $145 million in fiscal 
1959 to $325 million this fiscal year, 
and $600 million is expected for the 
coming fiscal year. Even more than 
this may be spent. Both the head of 
the space agency, Dr. T. Keith 
Giennan, and Democrats in Con- 
gress are talking about boosting this 
estimate. In the near future spend- 
ing for space activities may reach 
$2 billion a year. 

Federal grants for slum clearance 
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oats BUT UNDER THE SURFACE... 


... Spending momentum will 
push space activities up to 

$15 billion over the 

next decade 











... Veterans’ pensions and 
benefits commit U. S. to pay 
$307 billion in next 40 years 









... Interstate highway 
construction will cost 
$35 billion more in federal 
funds by 1970 










... We're liable now for $280 
billion it public debt 









... Federal contributions for 
public housing development 
total $5.4 billion for 

post-1961 period 









. .. Completion of civil public 
works projects now planned 
will cost Uncle Sam 

$8 billion. 
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and urban renewal have climbed 
from $75 million in fiscal 1959 to 
$145 million in 1960 to an estimated 
$168 million for fiscal 1961. 

The President recommended low- 
er total spending in the housing 
area by such moves as abandoning 
the long-standing programs of direct 
loans for veterans’ and college hous- 
ing. Congress, on the contrary, is 
blandly pushing ahead with new 
legislation to provide more money 
for slum clearance projects, college 
housing loans and housing for the 
elderly. 

Loans for students under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act have 
grown from $78 million to $134 mil- 
lion to $170 million from fiscal ’59 
to ’61. Meanwhile, dreams of multi- 
billion-dollar federal grants for 
school construction, that have long 
danced in the heads of many con- 
gressmen, may come to pass this 
year. If such federal legislation is 
enacted it probably would become 
another area of _ fast-expanding, 
built-in spending. 

The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, which has the vast job of buy- 
ing, handling and storing crops and 
supporting farm prices, will be a 
more expensive agency by about 
$406 million over the $3.5 billion 
fiscal 1960 spending. The National 
Institutes of Health, the federal 
public health research centers, will 
put out $26 million more for the 
next fiscal year. Economic assist- 
ance under the Mutual Security 
program will cost $200 miliion more 
in ’61; the Development Loan Fund, 
a new international lending agency, 
will spend $25 million more. 

The worth of some of these ex- 
panding programs is above chal- 
lenge. But even necessary federal 
activities can snowball beyond their 
proportionate worth. 


2. What stays big 


Other expenditure sections of the 
complex federal budget are not mov- 
ing ahead at a sprint, but will surely 
stay high into the future. Equally 
important, they help to narrow the 
area of budgeting flexibility and 
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widen the scope of spending that is 
subject to little control or reduc- 
tion. National security expenditures, 
which make up about 57 per cent of 
budget outlays, have remained fairly 
stable, though the emphasis has 
changed greatly. They are not like 
spending in the labor and welfare 
category, which has shot up more 
than 75 per cent since 1954. 

The carrying charges on the na- 
tional debt are also huge and rela- 
tively uncontrollable. Second only 
to defense spending, the interest on 
the debt—estimated at $9.6 billion 
for ’61—is determined mostly by 
market conditions for borrowing. 

Another automatic wedge of ex- 
penditure in each year’s budget is 
grants-in-aid to states and local gov- 
ernments. These are fixed by for- 
mulas. Public assistance, the basic 
program for the needy, will cost 
more than $2 billion in federal pay- 
ments in fiscal ’61. 


2. What we really owe 


Beyond the year-to-year outlays 
of both fast-rising and _ steadily 
growing U. S. expenditures, Uncle 
Sam’s commitments for future 
spending have reached gigantic pro- 
portions. 

First, the public debt has reached 
a level which President Eisenhower 
estimates at $280 billion for fiscal 
1961 if Congress cooperates in hold- 
ing down spending, if revenues hold 
up and if the hoped-for $4.2 billion 
surplus is applied to debt retire- 
ment. 

The program of pensions and 
compensation for veterans, which 
will cost about $433 million in pay- 
ments just for fiscal ’61, is obviously 
expensive even on a current basis. 
But by the end of the century un- 
paid benefits are expected to total 
about $307 billion under existing 
laws. 

Military and Civil Service retire- 
ment have piled up a liability cur- 
rently estimated at $58 billion. This 
is a commitment of the federal gov- 
ernment for which it is responsible 
as an employer. 

The interstate highway system 
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envisioned in the Federal Aid High- 
way Act of 1956 is to be a 41,000- 
mile network of interstate and de- 
fense highways. Though the financ- 
ing of this project has been by a 
special fund, it will still cost around 
$35 billion more to complete after 
the coming fiscal year. 

A number of other federal func- 
tions—such as the maritime ship 
replacement program and_ public 
housing—have created billions of 
dollars in future commitments. One 
of the most political is civic public 
works projects. 

In the battle of the budget on 
Capitol Hill last year, Congress 
failed in many attempts to override 
President Eisenhower’s veto of 
measures he thought would be too 
expensive. On only one bill—the 
omnibus public works bill which 
gave starts to 61 new rivers, harbors 
and other projects—was the presi- 
dential veto overridden. This bill 
(it provides money for projects in 
many a congressional district) was 
fiercely opposed by the Adminis- 
tration. However, in this election 
year, the President has _ recom- 
mended 42 new reclamation proj- 
ects. Though the initial cost is put 
at only $38 million, the eventual 
cost will be $496 million. 

Accrued expenditure appropria- 
tions, such as appropriations for 
public works, have an iceberg as- 
pect. All you see is what’s above the 
surface—such as the $38 million 
that would be spent in fiscal ’61 to 
begin the projects. Submerged is 
not only the rest of the $496 million 
it’s now estimated the projects will 
cost, but the eventual actual cost 
figures. Studies have shown even- 
tual actual costs are roughly twice 
what was originally calculated for 
public works. 

Public works for reclamation proj- 
ects, waste treatment facilities, hos- 
pitals, flood prevention, airports, 
and other facilities now being built 
are figured to cost about $6.4 bil- 
lion. Add to this $1.5 billion in new 
projects of all sorts, and the total 
future commitment under present 
legislation is nearly $8 billion. 


Add together all the commitments 
made in the name of Uncle Sam 
and it leaves the American taxpay- 
ers with future obligations of more 
than $700 billion. 

U. S. Budget Bureau Director 
Maurice H. Stans notes that we 
spend billions on carrying charges 
on the national debt but rarely re- 
duce the principal; we spend bil- 
lions on farm price supports to re- 
duce surpluses and instead surpluses 
increase; we conduct big federal 
programs which states and cities 
can better administer; we lend 
money to special groups at lower 
rates than the government itself has 
to pay to borrow; and we perpetuate 
and enlarge programs which have 
become obsolete. 

“We are a nation of people who 
have achieved much because we 
have believed in enterprise, in tech- 
nological advancement, in creativity 
on a wide front. . . . On the political 
front we must be equally dynamic 
and purposeful,”’ Mr. Stans declares. 

Mr. Stans has made several sug- 
gestions to President Eisenhower 
for improving the budget process to 
gain more control and efficiency. 
They include, for example, more 
long-range budgeting with forecasts 
for five years instead of one to get a 
better view of which budget areas 
will be eating up more of revenues 
in the future. The recommendations 
also include suggestions for pack- 
aging the budget information in 
more understandable format and 
with more useful data; increasing 
the use of performance standards 
for various programs and activities 
as these standards are used in in- 
dustry; providing score-keeping re- 
ports with up-to-date running in- 
formation on congressional actions 
that affect the budget and spending 
during a congressional session. 

Meanwhile, some economy-mind- 
ed members of Congress will con- 
tinue to press this year for long- 
sought reforms in the budgeting 
process that Mr. Eisenhower has 
called for repeatedly. 

One such reform would allow the 

(continued on page 95) 
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CONSUMERS WILL EASE 
NEXT RECESSION 
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Power to buy or not to buy is most 


effective shield against downturns 


A NEW STABILIZING FORCE has developed in our 


economy. 

It’s the American consumer. 

By stepping up or restricting his discretionary 
spending, this important citizen is now playing a key 
role in maintaining economic stability. His behavior 
in the next decade or two could make it possible for 
us to put less reliance on government action to soften 
the sting of recessions. 

The consumer’s effectiveness has already been dem- 
onstrated. Along with the automatic stabilizers that 
have been built into the nation’s economic machinery, 
he has helped to make our three postwar recessions 
fairly short and mild. 

Studies of consumer attitudes by the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of Michigan over the 
past 12 years suggest that he will continue to fill his 
new role in the future. 

These studies have shown that consumer sentiment 
is governed by fairly stable features which, although 
they influence the business cycle considerably, rarely 
have been analyzed. 

Our analysis refutes the belief that consumers are 
uninformed, suggestible, subject to manipulation and 
therefore inclined toward excessive behavior. 

It suggests rather that they are inherently con- 
servative and sane and that the unorganized masses 
resist the spread and exaggeration of rumors more 
easily than do cohesive groups. To be sure, certain 
consumer attitudes and expectations change fre- 
quently and substantially. This causes fluctuations in 
purchases of discretionary goods. Also it is possible 
for the consumers to lose their determination under 
the influence of repeated severe shocks. But such 
reactions are rare and brief. 

Five findings by our surveys provide useful keys, 
not only to how consumers may respond to a given 
situation, but why they react as they do. 

1. In time, people become bored with good news as 
well as with bad news. 

For most people, only what‘is new to them is news. 
In the winter of 1954-55, rising sales and production 
were news. So was the automobile boom later in 1955 
and the growth of plant and equipment expenditures 
in the first half of 1956. : 

But after two or three «ears of continuous growth, 
news of progress causes less and less reaction. People 
are more likely to notice, and to watch for, news of 
divergent tendencies. Similarly in recession, people 
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grow tired of bad news and become more sensitive 
to good. 

Furthermore, after a few years of continuous good 
news people are likely to notice slight divergent tend- 
encies and watch out for them. They react similarly 
in a recession. When the tempo of decline no longer 
accelerates and unemployment stops growing, many 
people get accustomed to the bad news and are more 
sensitive to good news. 

This tendency to overemphasize the unusual leads 
consumers, in good times, to withhold purchases, thus 
preventing a runaway boom. In depression, it en- 
courages them to spend, thus shortening the downturn. 


2. Business news is compared to personal experi- 
ences, one’s own situation. 

This does not mean that a government employe or 
a professor with a stable job ignores news of a reces- 
sion. These people belong to groups and are influenced 
by what happens to their friends, their community, 
and their country. But all families are not better off 
in prosperous times and not all are worse off in a 
recession, because some businesses do not participate 
in the general trend. 

For families whose income remains unchanged 
when everybody else’s goes up, things are truly bad. 
For families whose income remains unchanged when 
everybody else’s goes down—this is the impression 
many people get during a recession—things are good. 

In 1954, for example, many people who heard 
about a forthcoming depression found reassurance in 
the fact that they themselves were not affected. They 
then stepped up their spending and anti-recession 
tendencies were set in motion. Similarly, early in 
1957, many people felt that they had not shared in 
the general boom and acted accordingly. 


3. Levels of aspiration are only slightly above 
levels of achievement. 


Achievement does not fully satisfy people. A per- 
son who has finally reached a goal which, a few months 
ago, seemed to him ideal, will soon raise his sights 
and strive for further advancement. Similarly, after a 
consumer has bought a house, a car, a washing ma- 
chine, or clothes dryer, other previously suppressed 
needs and desires arise. 

This tendency to raise our sights following. ac- 
complishment or to lower them after failure or frus- 
tration seldom leads to excesses. Usually it follows 
closely the actual (continued on page 55) 
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Recent reform measures do not affect 
these five sources of labor strength 


THE THREAT of new and crippling strikes is arous- 
ing growing public demand for an answer to the 
question: 

What can be done, in the public interest, to control 
the power of union labor? 

Any sound answer to this question must be based 
on a sound analysis of the sources of union power. 
This is not easy because union power comes from an 
accumulation of protective laws, privileges and prac- 
tices which lie, unrecognized, beneath the surface of 
union activity. 

Neither the new Landrum-Griffin law, nor any other 
measure now being seriously considered, will deal 
with these sources of power. These measures treat 
with symptoms, not causes. 

Individually, the laws, privileges or practices that 
contribute to union power can be met by countermeas- 
ures. Together they make unions almost invincibie. 
They can be grouped in five categories: 
> Exclusive bargaining rights. 
> Compulsory union membership. 
> Coercive power. 
> Legal immunities. 
> Political power. 

Although the end of the 116-day steel strike tem- 
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porarily brought a lack of interest in new curbs on 
national emergency strikes, a repetition of that ex- 
perience is possible and not necessarily far away. 

It can happen again not only in basic steel, but in 
other important industries on which the country de- 
pends for its economic sustenance and for military 
defense. 

It can happen in the railroad, aircraft and missiles 
industries, where major labor-management negotia- 
tions are in progress. 

It can happen later in electrical and automobile 
manufacturing, in atomic energy, in truck transporta- 
tion, in coal mining, and in many other industries. 

It can continue happening until legislation is passed 
to deal, not only with the symptoms, but the sources 
of union power. 

What is needed is legislation to cope with these 
sources of union power: 


Exclusive bargaining rights 

The Wagner Act in 1935 provided that a union 
selected by a majority of the employes in an estab- 
lishment shall be the collective bargaining representa- 
tive of all of them. 

Our country and Canada are the only countries 
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where unions have that privilege. Elsewhere unions 
usually represent only their members. 

Our law gives the union power to speak for all em- 
ployes and all employes are subject to the terms of 
the labor contract, whether or not they are in the 
union. Thus the worker who does not wish to belong 
to the union is denied the right to bargain for himself; 
to earn more by working longer hours, or for less pay 
if it means having a job at all, or to work instead of 
striking. 

Union leaders insisted on this right to represent all 
employes, yet now they try to force membership on 
nonunion workers by accusing them of being “free 
riders.” 


Compulsory union membership 

More workers are becoming “forced riders” —being 
forced to join a union to hold a job despite the steady 
rise—to 19—in the number of states with right-to- 
work laws which forbid this. 

In the past five years the number who have to join 
has increased troni 64 to 74 per cent, according to a 
recent study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
1,631 labor contracts covering 7.4 million workers. 

If those who joined voluntarily and can’t withdraw 
are included the percentage is 81. 

In states with right-to-work laws, where the union 
may not negotiate a labor contract forcing employes 
to join, a device to get the worker’s dues money— 
if not his membership—is being used. It is called the 
agency shop. 

The agency shop requires that a worker who does 
not join must pay the union the equivalent of union 
initiation fee, dues and assessments, or lose his job. 

The United Steelworkers negotiated such a clause 
in the new basic steel agreements. The payments are 
called a service fee. 

With these devices the union is able to solidify its 
position as bargaining agent because of its disciplinary 
power over union members. 

Two members of the International Association of 
Machinists were expelled for supporting the Califor- 
nia right-to-work referendum, which the union op- 
posed successfully in 1958. 

These men may keep their jobs because, under 
Taft-Hartley, they can be forced to leave only if they 
fail to join the union or are expelled for nonpayment 
of dues. But they no longer will have any voice in 
union affairs, although under the law they must ac- 
cept the union as their representative. A California 
court recently upheld this action as being within the 
union’s prerogatives. 

A union also acquires financial strength by collect- 
ing dues from all employes whether they want the 
union or not. 

Unions collect between $600 million and $700 mil- 
lion annually in dues and fees, enabling them to build 
large treasuries and strike funds. 
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Compulsory unionism is a major issue in Congress 
and the state legislatures. Right now action seems to 
be at a standstill, with neither side able to gain 
ground, but this could change with a change in politi- 
cal climate and composition of legislative bodies. 

Unions would like Congress to repeal Section 14 (b) 
of the Taft-Hartley law which allows states to pass 
right-to-work laws, thus disposing of the unions’ prob- 
lem in one swoop. Major business organizations want 
Congress to pass a national right-to-work law. 


Coercive power 


Unionism is the very symbol of coercion. Even 
routine collective bargaining, for instance, is coercive 
because it is backed by the threat of a strike. 

More obvious are the coercive features of strikes, 
picketing, violence and boycotts. 

Besides coercing employers, strikes and picketing 
also coerce employes or others who may want to 
work but are prevented from doing so. When they 
engage in mass picketing and violence, unions take 
the power of law into their own hands. 

(continued on page 92) 




















PUT COMPETITORS 
TO WORK FOR YOU 


Here’s a fresh approach 





to raising productivity 


A NEW waAy of developing team effort among em- 
ployes can help you put the zest of competitive spirit 
into your people without provoking office rivalries. In 
many cases, the technique can even be used to coun- 
teract existing group conflicts. 

Every organization, however large or small, is sub- 
ject to friction between its various parts. Attempts 
to spur productivity by generating team spirit often 
tend to increase this tension. 

The corporation finds its divisions and scattered 
plants battling each other for priorities on funds and 
for recognition by top management. Companies of in- 
termediate size encounter clashes between groups 
with different ideas on expansion. Smaller firms have 
conflicts between men with different functions—the 
sales end of the business and the producers each feel 
that their contribution is most important to success. 

These rivalries can be both a blessing and a curse. 
They can spur aggressive action, but they can also 
drain off a tremendous amount of energy in futile 
wrangling. Every company would like to take advan- 
tage of the competitive spirit without suffering its 
destructive effects. 

It is now becoming possible to do this with a prac- 
tical technique for building and channeling team 
spirit among fellow workers. What is more, this can 
be done without the vague sentimentality that has 
made team spirit a subject for jokes in the past. The 
method has three main parts: 
> Setting up a specific opponent outside the company 
to compete against. 
> Finding the form of competition best suited to your 
company needs. 
> Establishing a better way of rewarding individuals 
without causing resentment in the rest of the team. 

This subject will attract increasing attention dur- 


RIVALRY between groups within company 


can drain off tremendous amount of energy 
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ing the next several years, as new refinements are 
developed. But you can start right away to use the 
principles now known for pepping up a department 
or a whole company. 

Just how much fanfare and formality you want is 
up to you. Companies that feel the need of a big 
booster shot can set up a major program with posters, 
publications and prizes. Others can apply one or two 
of the ideas quietly in the course of doing business 
as usual. 

In the past few months, personnel specialists have 
been impressed by the fact that team spirit has be- 
come a neglected subject in U. S. business. Several! 
decades ago, it was often invoked in an attempt to 
make workers produce more, but it was so much 
abused and overworked that the very idea came to be 
ridiculed. The image of an aggressive boss giving his 
people an oversentimental pep talk about “‘all pulling 
together for our company” has understandably fright- 
ened us away from the method ever since. 

As a result we have come to depend on two kinds 
of motivation—money and status. 

‘‘Almost ignored,” says the personnel vice president 














of a leading multiplant corporation, “is a third kind 
of effort-producer that Americans, of all people, 
should have been the first to stress: The enormous, 
unselfish force that is generated by human beings 
who are striving for a goal as members of a team.” 

An industrial psychologist puts it this way: “For 
the first time in years, we are coming back to the 
basic fact that people intent on a team goal often put 
out more effort than they would for a personal objec- 
tive. Some studies indicate that this can amount to 
three or four times as much productivity in short 
bursts—and 18 to 20 per cent more over a long pull. 
Moreover, they are happier and suffer less fatigue.” 

But over and above what was known about team 
spirit before, two new factors have been added: 


> A high degree of definiteness—recognition that a 
team must have a specific opponent and not just the 
intangible goal of striving upward. 

> The finding of a target outside the company, rather 
than relying on internal competitions that make 
rivals of the very men who should be teammates. 


Strangely enough, this awakening has come to us 








from abroad. Many areas overseas are achieving good 
results with unorthodox motivation techniques. 

In Italy, for example, the state-owned corporations 
have the remarkable record of getting civil servants, 
in some cases, to work even more efficiently than em- 
ployes of private industries. 

“The esprit de corps in some of our government- 
controlled companies is unbelievably high,” says 
Egidio Ortona, now Italy’s ambassador to the United 
Nations, ‘but mainly because these organizations are 
in competition with private companies in the same 
lines. Managers on government salaries work every 
bit as hard as private entrepreneurs because they 
have a feeling of team pride.” 

U. S. psychologists have even studied reports from 
behind the Bamboo Curtain and found something to 
be learned from Peking’s frightening success in build- 
ing patriotic fervor. The famous back-yard blast fur- 
naces that have sprung up in Red China, for instance, 
produce relatively little usable iron, but they create 
the proud feeling that every man has a part in the 
nation’s race to overtake British production. This has 
had a tonic effect on the (continued on page 44) 





TEAM SPIRIT can be channeled against 
competing company, making teammates 
of employes instead of rivals 
RESULT: a rise in your productivity 
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HOW CENSUS WILL HELP YOU 


Census results will give 
business valuable new 
information on neighbor- 
hood: age trends, pay 
levels, over-all market 
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COMING: NEW ANSWERS TO 
BUSINESS QUESTIONS 


Priceless information on America’s markets 
provided for business by 1960 census 


will be 


Do You WANT to know which city 
near you offers the best spot for a 
new branch store—or even which 
part of that city? 

Would an advance look at the 
teen-age population of the 1970’s 
help you decide whether to expand? 

Would your business benefit from 
knowing how many families in your 
neighborhood own television sets 
or freezers; how changes in popula- 
tion centers have affected your sales 
territories; or whether the area 
you’ve tabbed for a new plant has 
an adequate labor supply? 

These and scores of other ques- 
tions vital to businessmen are about 
to be answered by the biggest mar- 
ket survey of all time, the 1960 
Census of Population and Housing. 
In addition to the latest answers on 
dozens of questions which have been 
asked in previous decennial surveys, 
the new census will obtain for the 
first time information on where 
America works, what transportation 
it uses to get there, how many 
houses are air-conditioned, how 
many automobiles each family owns, 
and the mother tongue of all for- 
eign-born citizens. 

The results of the new census will 
have broad impact on the govern- 
ment. Since membership in_ the 
House of Representatives is based 
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on population, the new figures will 
determine changes in the congres- 
sional representation of each state. 
They also will fix local representa- 
tion in many state legislatures. Mili- 
tary planners will use the figures in 
estimating manpower requirements 
and the totals will help determine 
the amount of federal funds going to 
each state under a number of grant 
programs that are based in part on 
population. 

On state and local levels, the fig- 
ures will be used to calculate the 
number of housing projects, schools, 
libraries, hospitals, highway, sani- 
tary facilities and other projects 
needed in coming years. 

For businessmen, the results will 
be equally important, either in their 
raw form or as processed and inter- 
preted by business organizations 
and other groups. Totals will be is- 
sued not only for the nation and for 
states and cities as a whole, but for 
far smaller units. Results will be 
available by city blocks—for some 
475 cities. This will include every 
city of over 50,000 people and some 
200 smaller cities where the local 
government has agreed to chip in 
for expenses. Figures for some areas 
will be broken down into ‘census 
tracts” of anywhere from 3,000 to 
7,000 people. 


Data on the length of marriages 
and number and age of children in 
an area can show retailers whether a 
particular neighborhood is “‘young”’ 
or “old’”—information vital, say, to 
the businessman considering open- 
ing a children’s clothing store. Man- 
ufacturers of textbooks and school 
equipment can get a good look at 
their probable demand load 10 and 
20 years from now. A department 
store contemplating a suburban 
branch can get priceless informa- 
tion on the economic and social 
structure of the area in which it is 
interested—the pay level of wage 
earners, stability of population, rate 
of increase or decrease, possible 
market for appliances, and the like. 
By checking the earlier Census of 
Business, it can also see the number 
of stores already in the area. 

Property owners can use informa- 
tion on local labor force to attract 
factories or stores, and a bank can 
use much of the census information 
for its presentation to state banking 
authorities for a new branch. A tele- 
phone company will be able to get 
a head start on its plans for future 
telephone loads in each area it serv- 
ices. Gas and electric companies 
can compute future demands for 
fuel and powe: on the basis of the 

(continued on page 108) 
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today’s outlook 


AGRICULTURE 


Congressional action, or lack of 
it, on the conservation reserve pro- 
gram will affect the future of many 
businessmen as well as farmers. 

Authority to bring additional 
land into the conservation reserve— 
part of the soil bank—expires with 
the 1960 crop year. 

In his budget message the Presi- 
dent asked for a three-year exten- 
sion of the program, adding nine 
million acres in 1961 to bring the 
total to 37 million acres. Under the 
program farmers are paid for tak- 
ing land out of soil-depleting crops 
and instead growing a cover crop 
such as grass. Mr. Eisenhower has 
proposed that participation be en- 
couraged particularly in areas 
where farmers grow major surplus 
crops, such as wheat. His proposal 
was contingent upon “needed price 
support legislation” for wheat. 

One factor of the current pro- 
gram which is of major interest to 
business is the emphasis placed on 
retiring whole farms. Where such 
participation is heavy, trade cen- 
ters have complained about loss of 
their principal customers—the farm- 
ers. If the program is extended 
more serious business contraction 
in these trade areas is a danger. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Increased productivity is essen- 
tial to continued progress in the 
construction industry. Population 
growth and economic expansion 
during the next 10 years will mean 
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increasing construction demands. 
The home building segment, for ex- 
ample, may need to produce more 
than 16 million units in the period. 

To meet such needs, labor and 
material resources’ must be used 
more efficiently. 

Although obstacles to progress 
arise to some degree from con- 
sumer hesitance in accepting new 
products and from other sources, 
roadblocks to progress are thrown 
up most frequently by labor’s fail- 
ure to accept improved methods, 
better tools and new materials. 

Failure to increase productivity 
might be costly. If construction can- 
not make substantial improvements, 
competition from other domestic in- 
dustries and from foreign producers 
of components will lead to erosion 
of construction markets. 

Industry leaders will explore 
these and other problems at the 
National Construction Industry 
Conference, March 10 and 11, in 
Washington. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Interest rates and money have 
become a major issue in Congress. 
Overlooked by the political discus- 
sions is the fact that interest rates 
during the past vear were deter- 
mined primarily by the domestic 
business situation, the Treasury’s 
financing requirements, and by the 
international flow of funds. Most 
dramatic development of the year 
was the rise in short-term rates 
above long-term rates. 

Congress has not shown adequate 





flexibility in meeting these chang- 
ing business conditions. Failure to 
lift the 414 per cent interest-rate 
ceiling on long-term Treasury secu- 
rities has caused a great distortion 
in the government securities market. 
Congressional action on the Pres- 
ident’s request for ‘removal of the 
ceiling will have an important bear- 
ing on the future pattern of interest 
rates during the rest of 1960. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Consumer buying is high the 
first quarter of this vear reflecting 
confidence in greater job stability. 

Two recent surveys show con- 
sumers to be in a spending mood, 
but worried about future price in- 
creases. Most authorities predict 
consumer price advances between 
one and two per cent this year. 

To handle this increased spend- 
ing, various trades and_ services 
plan further expansion of plant and 
equipment. 

Reports show that the retail in- 
dustry, for example, expanded its 
total physical plant by an estimated 
25 million or 30 million gross square 
feet in 1959, and will exceed that 
figure this year. One survey reports: 

1. The expansion trend of 1959 
and 1960 is heavily concentrated in 
the suburban areas. 

2. Chain store organizations will 
spend 25 per cent more to increase 
their plant and warehouse facilities 
than they spent in 1959. 

3. Independent department and 
specialty stores are expected to put 
their money in plant improvements 
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and renovations rather than in 
physical expansion. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Proposals to extend government 
export credit insurance facilities 
will be considered in hearings the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee will begin this 
month. 

Although concern that the United 
States hold its own in increasingly 
competitive markets prompts the 
hearings, businessmen caution that 
such government intervention could 
fall short of this objective. 

To insure commercial short-term 
transactions against losses result- 
ing from transfer or other political 
risks by facilities other than those 
of the Export-Import Bank would 
offer little real assistance to U. S. 
exporters. They could, many believe, 
lead to overextension of credit to 
the detriment of all U.S. trade. 

Although such insurance is avail- 
able to British, French, Italian, and 
other exporters, the trade position 
of those countries is fundamentally 
different from ours. 

The United States still has an ex- 
port trade surplus which requires 
customers abroad to earn the dollars 
to buy our goods. A U. S. export 
credit insurance scheme would not 
necessarily expand the dollar earn- 
ings of any foreign country. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


This year’s battle of the budget is 
off to a fast start. Several appropria- 
tion bills are through—or almost 
through—the House. Others are ex- 
pected to be sent to the Senate 
before April 1. 

The preliminary skirmishing 
which has taken place on the budget 
in the first couple of months of the 
session will probably jell into some 
relatively firm positions this month. 
Indications are that the amount ap- 
propriated will not exceed the Presi- 
dent’s requests. In fact, some token 
reduction may be achieved prima- 
rily by reducing foreign aid. Space 
activities will get more; so will de- 
fense—although not as much as some 
have asked. Legislation establishing 
new or expanded spending pro- 
grams may also slip through. Fed- 
eral subsidies for education, a fed- 
eral juvenile delinquency program, 
more housing, increased grants for 
sewage plant construction, veterans 
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housing, a peacetime GI bill and 
others are politically popular. 

Look for some presidential vetoes 
on legislation which threatens fiscal 
soundness. 


LABOR 


Congress should eliminate the in- 
flationary effects of the Davis-Ba- 
con and Walsh-Healey Acts. 

The first of these laws requires a 
prevailing wage to be paid on all 
government construction contracts 
for more than $2,000. The second 
requires all employers with govern- 
ment supply contracts over $10,000 
to pay the prevailing wage, as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Labor. 

Both laws raise the cost of gov- 
ernment contracts. The Walsh- 
Healey Act conflicts with the policy 
of Congress to encourage small 
business to bid on government con- 
tracts. It tends to raise wages 
everywhere to the levels paid by 
large firms in the areas of highest 
industrial development without re- 
gard for local economic conditions. 

Under the Davis-Bacon Act, rates 
go as high as $5 an hour. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has suggested that all 
Walsh-Healey and  Davis-Bacon 
rates be brought within the Fair 
Labor Standards Act minimum. 


NATURAL RESOURCES ~* 


Outdoor recreation is big busi- 
ness and is rapidly becoming big- 
ger. Just how big the National 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission is attempting to 
find out. It is working to provide 
an inventory of public and private 
outdoor recreation facilities and po- 
tential land and water recreational 
resources. 

Needs for resources such as 
game, fish and water, also leisure- 
time preferences for swimming, 
hiking, picnicking, camping, sight- 
seeing, hunting, and fishing will be 
surveyed. Greater development of 
recreational potential on private 
lands will be studied. Facts and 
figures will be available on outdoor 
recreational needs, desires and 
trends to guide business and indus- 
try in planning future services and 
facilities such as motels, hotels, 
beaches, ski areas, resorts, dude 
ranches, equipment, clothing, trans- 
portation, and entertainment. The 
report is due next January. 


TAXATION 


The proper taxation of coopera- 
tives has presented a troublesome 
problem for many years. Last 
month, under the stimulus of a 
presidential recommendation and 
the pressure of long continued de- 
mand from competing industries, 
the Ways and Means Committee 
held hearings on this issue. 

Crux of the matter has been the 
differential in tax treatment ac- 
corded cooperatives as compared 
with other business firms. 

Discussion has ranged around the 
provisions of the Mason bill, which 
would tax cooperatives as corpora- 
tions, and the Treasury bill, de- 
signed to restore the intent of the 
1951 Revenue Act which would tax 
cooperative earnings either to the 
cooperative or to its patrons. 

Neither bill is likely to be re- 
ported in its present form. Instead, 
the Committee will report a com- 
promise which will be the subject 
of much debate. 

It appears likely that some action 
will be taken this year. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Modernization of state laws af- 
fecting interstate transportation is 
an important step toward preserv- 
ing state authority and avoiding 
more federal controls. Representa- 
tives from more than 20 national 
organizations meeting with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States have urged action on this 
problem. 

The need is uniform and coordi- 
nated regulation that does not un- 
necessarily impede interstate com- 
merce. 

Highway carriers have long been 
harassed by widely varying state 
laws on_ vehicle identification, 
insurance, safety requirements, 
special fees, and taxes. 

There is also some conflict in 
state regulations and legislation af- 
fecting interstate commerce by air, 
rail, water transport, and pipelines 
—although it is not as burdensome. 
as that applied against the highway 
carriers. 

The types and levels of taxation 
to be assessed by individual states 
against special industry groups are 
not at issue in this cooperative 
effort. The primary goal is simplifi- 
cation and standardization of regu- 
lations. 
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COMPETITORS 


continued from page 39 


way people work at their regular 
jobs. 

“It’s as simple as this,’ says a 
U. S. Labor Department authority 
in Washington: ‘“There’s more fun 
in being the one man out of five who 
wins a bowling match than in being 
a winner of a two-man game.” 

The same principle worked in in- 
dustry during World War II. Work- 
ers trying to win a Navy “E”’ toiled 
like men possessed. 

No one suggests that team spirit 
should replace any part of our 
standard economic incentives. But 
we can use the new realization 
about group enthusiasm as an add- 
ed force for keeping effort and pro- 
ductivity at a high level. 

Let’s turn now to a specific three- 
part program you can use to make 
this principle work for your com- 
pany: 


1. Pick an opponent 


The first and greatest need is to 
find a standard of comparison that 
can be set up as the opposing team. 
It is seldom fruitful to urge: ‘“‘Let’s 
lead our entire industry in sales.” 
Wherever possible, there should be 
one tangible rival at a time, usually 
a competitive firm in the same line 
of business. If it is in the same city, 
so much the better. 

In selecting a foe, however, try 
to choose one that now has only a 
moderate edge over your own com- 
pany. You need not tackle the in- 
dustry’s leader. Too wide a margin 
is always discouraging because 
there is little joy in merely narrow- 
ing a huge gap. You must compete 
with a company that you have some 
chance of overtaking and beating in 
the reasonably near future. 

Sometimes it requires consider- 
able effort to learn enough facts 
about your competitors to set up 
any kind of contest. But even this 
problem can create a useful by- 
product. One paint manufacturing 
firm set out to estimate a competi- 
tor’s sales and production figures 
merely to give its own employes a 
goal to shoot for. It took weeks of 
piecing together bits of data before 
a good guess could be made. In the 
end, the management group real- 
ized that this was information it 
should have had all along for use in 
making major policy decisions. 

Most organizations serving a sin- 
gle community—retail stores, banks, 
service companies—have a_ great 
deal of data about their competitors 
available on an exchange basis. 
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Where the information is not easily 
come by, a little ingenuity can pro- 
duce a workable substitute. 

One drug-store owner with eight 
employes developed a sense of team 
competition by asking some of his 
wholesale suppliers how much they 
were selling to his larger competitor 
two blocks away. Then he used their 
figures as quotas for his own store 
to shoot at. “Frankly, I think some 
of my suppliers exaggerated how 
much they sell to the other fellow,” 
he explains, “but that didn’t hurt 
us. My employes got interested in 
beating the turnover rates which I 
had posted on a board in back of the 
store. They started pushing the 
items I had set quotas on—suggest- 
ing them to every customer—and 
we've been moving about 10 per 
cent more merchandise in those 
lines ever since.” 

Only in a few cases will it be im- 
possible to get enough data on your 


Storehouse of business 
information will open up 
when the ’60 census is 
completed. On page 41 
you'll find how to 

use this information 


competition to serve as a basis for 
some kind of contest. But if their 
vital statistics are so thoroughly 
hidden that you can’t even make a 
good estimate, you may have to be 
content with shooting against the 
industry averages. (By writing to 
the Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., you can buy copies 
of the annual Census of Manufac- 
tures or the Monthly Retail Trade 
Report and get progress figures for 
your line of business—some are 
even broken down geographically— 
against which to rate your own com- 
pany’s performance. ) 


2. What kind of contest? 


Generally speaking, no business 
statistic is so precisely suited to 
intercompany competition as total 
sales. Sales figures are definite and 
challenging. They also have the 
fascination of representing money 
in everyone’s mind. 





But sales are by no means the 
only phase of business that can be 
used as a measure of team success. 
It may be hard to make your pro- 
duction or shipping or clerical em- 
ployes feel that they are really 
closely involved in how much the 
company sells. 

There are two ways to get around 
this: 

You may compete on profit fig- 
ures, instead of sales, if you’re in a 
line of business where profits are 
not secret. Everybody in a company 
can be made to realize that punc- 
tuality, avoidance of waste, and de- 
velopment of more efficient methods 
in any corner of the organization 
have a bearing on over-all profits. 

You may run several contests 
simultaneously. All of them should 
be against the same outside oppo- 
nent, so that your entire company 
will feel that it’s a single team. But 
different parts of your organization 
can run separate races with differ- 
ent criteria for success. 

For example, your production de- 
partment can try to surpass the 
other company’s total production 
figures (adjusted to allow for differ- 
ence in company size), or it can 
try to better the other firm’s cost- 
per-unit. 

If you’re on close enough terms 
to exchange data with the head of 
the other company, you can get 
figures such as the average length of 
time for processing each customer 
order. Then your order department 
and shipping department can work 
to better that showing. 

Two makers of electrical appli- 
ances are exchanging monthly data 
on accident rate, absenteeism, total 
shipments and number of units re- 
jected through quality control pro- 
cedures. 

“T know we’re helping the other 
fellows by giving them something to 
shoot at,” says an officer of one 
firm, “but the help we get in return 
is more than worth it. We post some 
of the results on a board every 
month and others quarterly. It’s 
made a big difference in how people 
work around here. For one thing, 
there’s no arguing with an accom- 
plished fact. If I tell a production 
department that its reject rate is 
too high, the boss can give me a 
hundred excuses. But when it shows 
on the bulletin board that a similar 
group 50 miles away did a better 
job last month, he has no answer.” 

This executive stresses the im- 
portance of short intervals between 
contests. Any tendency to be dis- 
heartened by a bad performance is 
quickly forgotten when you know 
that another race is already under 
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Your most valuable dollars 
may be life insurance dollars 


The dollar value of your estate is not only important 
to you now but to your family in the future. Failure to 
make proper provisions beforehand is costly. The un- 
avoidable expense of taxes, debts, administration and 
legal fees can shrink the value of an estate by a third 
or more — money paid to strangers rather than heirs! 

But an Actna Life Estate Conservation Plan pinpoints 
ways to cut tax liability and settlement costs to the 
minimum. Then it provides adequate cash to cover the 
unavoidable costs . . . valuable dollars that guarantee 
your heirs all that you intend them to have. 

An AEtna Life representative, working through your 
attorney, will gladly review your present arrangements 
— or establish a plan if you have none — without obli- 
gation through your A&tna Life office. 
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Etna Life's Estate Analysis 


works for you and your family 


Minimizes tax liability 
Provides money to pay transfer costs 
Assures orderly transfer to heirs 


Protects against forced sale or borrowing 
against estate assets 


ZETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Affiliates: Aétna Casualty and Surety Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 














Kelvinator’s Hot ’n Cold 
Coffee-Break is 











Taste Approved .. . delicious instant 
coffee, chocolate, soups made in sec- 
onds with piping hot water from 
the Kelvinator Hot n’ Cold. Refresh- 
ing cold water, too, and delicious 
instant soft drinks. 

Time Approved . . . near work areas, 
it cuts overall break-time 50% or 
more—improves production, boosts 
employee morale. 

Get the facts now. Send coupon for 
unique Kelvinator booklet “Modern 
Business Needs the Modern Coffee- 
Break,’ and our Free Beverage 
Offer today. 


Kelunator 
HOT ’N COLD 


and Standard Water Coolers 


Sold coast to coast—rented in many cities 
Distributed in Canada by Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd. 


KELVINATOR WATER COOLERS 
Dept. 76, Columbus 13, Ohio 


Rush my FREE Beverage Certificate and FREE Booklet 
**Modern Business Needs the Modern Coffee-Break.’* 


name 





title. firm. 





addre 





city & state 
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COMPETITORS 


continued 


way and a new set of results will 
appear in two or three months. 


3. Use rewards that fit the team 
concept 


Rewards made to _ individuals, 
whether in the form of promotion, 
wage increases, bonuses or special 
privileges, can actually serve to in- 
crease team spirit if they are made 
in recognition of the man’s contri- 
bution to his team. 

The greatest cause of group re- 
sentment when one man gets recog- 
nition is the clandestine, half-guilty 
way that companies usually bestow 
their favors. Many companies make 
promotions in a gingerly fashion, 
often easing men into higher jobs 
“on a tentative basis” and making 
as little of the change as possible. 
This fools no one. It onl robs the 
favored man of enthusiasm and 
leaves everyone with less respect for 
management. 

Instead, when a man is promoted 
or rewarded, the fact should be 
publicized as being related to what 
he is doing for the team. 

This is especially important in 
the case of executives. Company or- 
gans often mention the contribution 
made by a worker—one, for instance, 
who makes a valuable suggestion 
and gets a prize for it—but they 
seem to assume that executives are 
above such trifles. The truth is quite 
different. Perhaps the most lasting 
satisfaction that can repay a man- 
ager for the responsibilities he 
shoulders is the feeling that he is 
creating jobs for others. And _ it 
doesn’t hurt for an executive’s su- 
bordinates to be reminded that their 
security and prosperity stem partly 
from his efforts. 

A large holding corporation re- 
cently took over a struggling com- 
pany that produces office equipment. 
The corporate president took time 
to confer separately with each di- 
vision manager of the newly ac- 
quired subsidiary. Here’s what one 
of them said a short time later: 

“If you had asked me six weeks 
ago what I was really working for, 
I guess I would have given you a 
blank stare. I didn’t know. To make 
a living for my family, sure, but 
that wasn’t enough to explain why 
I stay here and plug at a tough situ- 
ation when there are easier ways of 
making as good a living. 

“Now I have a different slant. I 
thought our new boss was going to 
complain about our weak profit 
showing. Instead he congratulated 





me for having kept things going 
against odds and providing jobs for 
150 family men who might be other- 
wise unemployed. It’s a great feel- 
ing to think that you’re helping to 
make a living for a lot of other 
people and other families.” 

This principle is equally applica- 
ble when the time comes to distrib- 
ute bonuses or profit-sharing money. 
Many employes are secretly irri- 
tated by the stodgy old letter that 
comes with their checks, saying, in 
effect: “Everybody did a fine job 
and that’s why we have this bonus.” 
It is too vague, meaningless. It 
leaves the feeling that management 
doesn’t really know who did what. 
Several companies have created the 
impression of management sincerity 
and have gotten much better reac- 
tions by writing separate notes to 
each group—recognizing its specitic 
contribution: 

@ “The sales department surprised 
us all by raising volume in a year 
when we had to increase prices.” 


@ “The production people actually 
lowered our unit cost by 1.5 per 
cent despite a four per cent rise in 
prices of raw materials.” 

@ “If we had a good year, it was 
partly because two new items which 
the research department developed 
two years ago went into production 
and added 11 per cent to our vol- 
ume. Next year, we expect to see 
even more gains from a_break- 
through our research people came 
up with last November.” 

One company goes even further. 
After top management has prepared 
its bonus letter, the manager of 
each group adds a handwritten note 
to each letter—reminding the indi- 
vidual of his personal contribution 
to the over-all result. 

These new techniques for creating 
steady team spirit knit the organi- 
zation together, rather than split- 
ting it into fragments as intramural 
contests too often do. They have 
none of the preachy haziness of past 
talk about team effort because they 
recognize and build on real truths— 
the fact that a company is a kind 
of team, that an interplay of per- 
sonal brilliance and group effort is 
needed for success, and that each 
man does hold in his hands a part 
of the security and prosperity of 
all his colleagues. 

—CHARLES A. CERAMI 


REPRINTS of “Put Competitors to 
Work for You” may be obtained for 
15 cents a copy or $10.15 per 106 
postpaid from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H St. N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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A Sound Business Tip: 


SWITCH TO 
RAMBLER 


—Save On Your Fleet Costs! 


Fleet operators from coast-to-coast have 
learned that it is sound business to 
switch to Rambler. The reasons for 
the switch are obvious: 















1. Rambler costs less to buy... 
reduces your fleet investment! 


2. Rambler costs less to operate 


. is the recognized economy 
leader, proved by 25 billion owner- 
driven miles . . . saves on fleet 
operating costs. 


3. Rambler has the top resale 
value of all low-priced cars . . . 
brings you more when it comes 
time to trade or sell. 


RAMBLER 6 


STATION WAGON 


ct Switch to Rambler NOW! 
... Save On Fleet Operating Costs! 





















FLEET LEASING 
ARRANGEMENTS AVAILABLE 
If your firm leases fleet units, ask your leasing com- 
pany for low Rambler rates or write us for the names 


of leasing companies with whom we have working 
arrangements for your convenience. 


Write or Wire... 
FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT 
DEPT. H-3 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORP. 


14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 
“i 











RAMBLER AMERICAN 2-DOOR SEDAN 


America’s Most Experienced 
Builder of Compact Cars! 


RAMBLER AMERICAN STATION WAGON 
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FIT 
DECISIONS 
TO YOUR 
NEEDS 


Highest-quality solutions 
may not yield best results 


You CAN EASE the task of decision-making and 
get better results by recognizing that every de- 
cision has two distinct ingredients. 

The first and most obvious is quality. To assure 
the best decision, the businessman assembles facts, 
consults experts and digs deeply into his own fund 
of knowledge and experience. 

The second ingredient is acceptance. The effec- 
tiveness of a decision depends on the degree to 
which those responsible for carrying it out like it, 
believe in it, and execute it. 

Traditionally, we have aimed for quality. Ac- 
ceptance has been dealt with only after a decision 
of highest quality has been made. Often the ele- 
ment of acceptance is not even considered until 
after a decision has been made. 

Now we are beginning to realize that the highest- 
quality decision is not necessarily the most effec- 
tive. Suppose there are four ways to lay out a job 
and that the quality of these methods, from best 
to poorest, is in this order: Method A, Method B, 
Method C, and Method D. 

Suppose further that the employes who must 
use these methods prefer Method D; then Method 
B, Method C, and Method A. Under these circum- 
stances, it is conceivable that Method B would 
yield the best results, although it is not the deci- 
sion of highest quality. 

Naturally, one must consider the degrees of dif- 
ference between each alternative; nevertheless, an 
inferior method which enjoys greater support may 
produce better results than a superior method 
which lacks support. 

At first glance, this seems to complicate the de- 
cision-making process. How can one achieve qual- 
ity and acceptance simultaneously? 

Often methods for achieving quality tend not 
only to differ from, but also to conflict with, meth- 
ods for achieving acceptance. When we aim for 
both objectives, we may achieve neither. 

The solution is to analyze the problems under 
consideration to determine which objective is more 
important. Once we have settled that, appropriate 
methods can be employed. 

How, then, can we decide whether quality or ac- 
ceptance is more important? A few examples will 
be helpful. For instance, the price of a product 
could be set so low that loss would increase in pro- 
portion to sales volume or so high that the com- 
pany would be priced out of business. These fates 
are possible regardless of how acceptable the price 
may be to the people who make or sell the product. 

Establishing a price, therefore, is a problem in 
which the quality of the decision is of primary 
importance. 

In contrast, consider the problem of installing a 
new typewriter in an office as a replacement. Who 
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should get it? The person whose _ typewriter 
is replaced? The person with most seniority? The 
person who is most skilled? The person who is least 
skilled? The person who does the most work? Who? 

Each member of the using group may employ a 
different scale of values to arrive at his opinion. 
Almost invariably, the value judgments proposed 
will be found to favor the person who advocated 
them. For, when people want something, they 
usually select facts and values which tend to favor 
their feelings. 

A problem of this kind can be solved effectively 
by group decision. 

Usually, the result is a reshuffling of typewriters 
so that several persons stand to gain. Furthermore, 
different groups will solve the same problem in dif- 
ferent ways and each group will be satisfied with 
its own solution. 

The question of decision quality is minor in such 
instances. The supervisor need not be concerned 
with which of several possible solutions is, objec- 
tively, the best; his primary concern is to reach a 
decision that is acceptable. As a matter of fact, it 
might be difficult to find measures of quality that 
would be acceptable to everyone. 

The first step in decision-making, then, is to 
classify the problem in terms of the more impor- 
tant objective. 

Three classifications seem appropriate: 


1. High-quality, low-acceptance requirement. These 
are problems in which quality is the important 
ingredient and the need for acceptance is rela- 
tively low. Such problems should be solved by the 
leader with the aid of experts. Acceptance should 
be considered only after the quality of the decision 
has been assured. Thus, the procedure for obtain- 
ing acceptance should be regarded as secondary, 
though necessary. 


2. High-acceptance, low-quality requirement. These 
are problems in which poor acceptance can cause a 
decision to fail and in which the judgment of qual- 
ity is influenced by differences in position, experi- 
ence, attitudes, value systems and other factors. 

Problems of this type can best be solved by 
group decision. The discussion leader presents the 
problem but remains neutral. He confines his 
activities to clarifying the problem, encouraging 
discussion, promoting communication, supplying 
information and making appropriate summaries. 
His objective is to achieve a unanimous decision. 

Problems that fall into the high-acceptance 
category include: 

a. Scheduling overtime, vacations, coffee breaks. 

b. Disciplinary problems that involve violations 
of regulations, lack of cooperation. 

c. The fair way to distribute something desirable, 
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THREE TYPES OF DECISIONS 


In some situations your decision should 
be one of high quality, even if unpopular 


In other situations, high acceptance of 
your decision will outweigh its quality 


Occasionally only a decision of top qual- 
ity and high acceptance will fill the need 
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In 1959, The Claxton Bakery shipped over four million pounds of its ““Old 
Fashion Claxton Fruit Cake, World Famous” throughout the United 
States and abroad. The company’s New York Life benefits program in- 
cludes life and medical care insurance for employees and their dependents. 





“‘We find New York Life’s 
Employee Protection Plan very beneficial 


...a sound business investment!’’ 


SAYS ALBERT PARKER, owner of The 
Claxton Bakery, Claxton, Ga. “We 
have only nine year-round employees, 
yet this plan gives us ‘big company’ 
benefits.” 


New York Life’s low-cost Employee 
Protection Plans give companies with 
five or more employees a way to build 
morale, attract and keep high-grade 
help. The plans offer a choice of mod- 
ern coverages: life insurance, weekly 
indemnity* and medical care benefits, 
now including major medical insurance 
in most states. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA! Your company 
can now have the added benefits of 
New York Life’s Nyl-A-Plan. This new 
and attractive service provides you and 
your employees an opportunity to co- 
ordinate your company benefits, in- 
cluding Social Security, with personal 
insurance programs. Additional per- 
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sonal or business insurance may be 
obtained at the lower Nyl-A-Plan rates. 
Nyl-A-Plan is another excellent way to 
increase employee good will and pro- 
tect your investment in your benefits 
program. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent now 
about an Employee Protection Plan 
and its teammate, Nyl-A-Plan. Or 
write: New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dept. EN-1, 51 Madison Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. (In Canada: 443 
University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Nylic 


Individual policies or group contract issued, de- 
pending upon number of employees and applicable 
state law. *Weekly Indemnity not available in states 
with compulsory disability or cash sickness laws. 











FIT DECISIONS 


continued 


be it a typewriter, a truck, office 
space, or office furniture. 

d. The fair way to get something 
undesirable accomplished, be it un- 
pleasant work, unattractive hours, 
or shifts. 

Take a minor but prevalent office 
problem: An office manager with an 
unexpected rush of work found that 
he needed two of the three secre- 
taries on his staff to work on a Sun- 
day. This announcement brought 
wails of woe because the girls had 
already arranged dates. Group de- 
cision seemed to him a suitable 
method for achieving acceptance. 
The discussion which followed 
brought out that Sue had a date 
with several girls; Vivian was daiing 
her fiancé; Nancy was planning to 
date a new, fascinating acquaint- 
ance. 

Although Nancy had the least 
seniority, the girls felt that her date 
was the most important. It was de- 
cided that she should have the day 
off. Sue and Vivian agreed to work. 

Certainly the criteria used for ac- 
cording preferred treatment in this 
case is much different from that 
ordinarily employed by manage- 
ment, but the decision was satis- 
factory to all. By other groups, still 
different criteria would probably 
have been used. 


3. High-acceptance, high-quality re- 
quirement. At first this may seem to 
be the largest category and one that 
a businessman will hesitate to let 
pass out of his own hands. However, 
decisions made by groups can be 
surprisingly good. In fact, it is not 
uncommon for a supervisor to admit 
that the group’s solution surpassed 
not only what he had expected, but 
also what he could have achieved 
by himself. The motivational forces 
in employes form a complex pat- 
tern. These include not only what 
employes want, but also their ways 
of protecting themselves from what 
they fear management wants to ac- 
complish. When fear is removed by 
a real opportunity to discuss prob- 
lems freely, the outcome differs 
greatly from what has been antic- 
ipated. 

A telephone company case illus- 
trates how men solve problems in- 
volving attitudes toward prestige 
and seniority rights. It also illus- 
trates that the men on the job do 
not take advantage of the company 
or of each other when the need for 
protective behavior is removed. 

The problem arose because repair 
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BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
AT UNITED AIR LINES EMPLOYEES CREDIT UNION 
REDUCE TRIAL BALANCING TIME 80% 


The seene: Credit union of the first transcontinental airline to fly the new Douglas DC-8 jet 
Mainliner.” The jeb: payroll-deduction accounting for its 17,300 members. The equipment: 
Burroughs F-4000 Electronic Accounting Machines with Automatic Reader. The results, in the 
words of E. J. Langel, Credit Union General Manager: “Trial balancing time was reduced 80%. In- 
stead of five extra people working three nights, our staff completes the job in 12 regular working 
hours. We also reduced daily posting time 40%. All this with no system change.” Burroughs—TM 






Credit union or corporation — Burroughs Systems Counselors 





can provide you with result-getting equipment that ranges ¥ e 

from electronic and electro-mechanical accounting machines Burroughs Burrou hs 

to giant computers. Just call our nearby branch. Or write Cc a 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Mich. orporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 








FIT DECISIONS TO YOUR NEEDS continued 


The good discussion leader does 


not act asa 


foremen could not get men to clear 
wet-weather drops. A wet-weather 
drop is a defective telephone line 
that runs from a pole to a building. 
From time to time water seeps 
through a break in the insulation on 
these lines and causes a short. Be- 
cause this happens only when the 
line is wet, the problem is tempo- 
rary. So the company and the men 
regard wet-weather drops as less 
serious than emergency jobs. 

Repairmen do not like to do this 
work, because they feel that anyone 
can do it without much thought or 
skill. As a result, they make little 
effort to get these jobs done. They 
may promise to pick up one or two 
and then fail to do so, claiming 
that they ran into extra difficulty on 
an emergency job. The foreman can 
never be sure when the excuse may 
actually be justified. Thus, wet- 
weather drops are a continual head- 
ache to the foreman. When he gets 
far enough behind, he often has one 
man clear wet-weather drops full 
time. 

One foreman decided to try group 
decision. He asked his men how 
they should be handled. 

Surprisingly, no one in the group 
felt that the man with least senior- 
ity should do the work. A man with 
most seniority said that he couldn’t 
see why everybody shouldn’t do a 
share of it. It was soon agreed that 
the work should be evenly divided. 

Part of the reluctance to clear 
wet-weather drops hinged on the 
idea that, when a man was consci- 
entious, the foreman took advantage 
of him. All men were willing to do 
their part, but nobody wanted to 
risk being made a sucker. Other 
foremen have testified that this de- 
fensive reaction makes sense. The 
foreman who wants to get the job 
done begins to rely on those who 
have cooperated in the past. Soon 
these men find they are doing all 
the undesirable jobs. 

A second case illustrates that a 
correct solution may be less ade- 
quate than one reached by em- 
ployes. Here, engineers of a large 
utility worked out what was con- 
sidered to be the best (highest-qual- 
ity) procedure for cleaning out 
furnaces. This method, which took 
four men four days, was followed 
for ten years despite objections by 
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critic or a judge 


the furnace-cleaning crews. Even- 
tually, the foreman asked his men 
how they thought the job should be 
done. Their discussion resulted in a 
procedure which enabled four men 
to complete the job in two days. 

Whether the new approach in- 
volved a better method of cleaning 
furnaces, or whether it was more ac- 
ceptable to the crew, is difficult to 
determine. Perhaps both were in- 
volved. The fact remains that the 
solution reached incorporated both 
high quality and high acceptance, 
plus high productivity. 

Group decisions can be effective 
with problems such as: 

a. Setting standards on tardiness 
and absenteeism. 

b. Setting goals for production, 
quality and service. 

c. Improving safety and mainte- 
nance. 

d. Introducing new work proce- 
dures, changing standards and in- 
troducing labor-saving equipment. 

Both quality and acceptance are 
required for effective solution of 
such problems. For this reason, 
problems of this type usually be- 
come the areas of greatest conflict 
in labor-management relations. 

The success of this approach to 
decision-making may be determined 
more by the skill with which the 
decision-making conference is con- 
ducted than by anv other factor. 

Each conference leader needs to 
be trained in several basic skills. 

One of these is how to locate the 
problem to be solved. For example, 
suppose that a company needs more 
creative talent. This appears to be 
a pretty specific, clear-cut problem. 
On further examination, however, 
it involves a number of more specific 
problems, among them: 


> How can we do a better job of 
college recruiting? 


> How can we attract talent from 
other companies? 


> How can we keep our best talent 
from leaving? 


>» How can we locate talent in other 
departments of our company? 


> How can we develop the talents 
of our present force? 


> How can we make best use of the 
talents now available? 


Some of these more specific prob- 





lems may be readily soluble while 
others may be insoluble. Successful 
problem-solving depends, in part, on 
isolating the specific elements of a 
problem. 

A second needed skill is the abil- 
ity to state the problem in terms 
of the situation rather than in terms 
of behavior. When stated: ‘What 
can we do to get you to do a full 
day’s work?”—presentation of a 
problem having to do with increas- 
ing the efforts of salesmen amounts 
to a criticism. 

Such a statement puts an em- 
ploye on the defensive. 

The same problem could _ be 
stated: ‘What difficulties do you 
have in selling?’ This locates the 
problem in the situation—and stim- 
ulates constructive thinking. 

A good discussion leader is sensi- 
tive to the differences between these 
two types of statements. 

A third necessary leadership skill 
is an ability to remain impartial 
and to accept all contributions 
made. This means that the discus- 
sion leader is not to serve as critic 
or judge. Agreeing or disagreeing 
with any of the statements made 
involves judgment and, therefore, 
should be avoided. 

This may be difficult because a 
supervisor is usually eager to solve 
the problem and naturally finds it 
hard to refrain from revealing his 
position. 

Leaders who jump to conclusions 
about ideas presented in a confer- 
ence soon find their employes work- 
ing for praise rather than for good 
solutions. 

The skills advocated are not in- 
tended to enable manipulation of a 
discussion to control its outcome. 
Instead, they provide ways in which 
a leader can make communication 
easier and make behavior construc- 
tive so that a better final product 
may emerge. 

When a final product or decision 
is better than what the leader had 
in mind at the outset, chances are 
a productive discussion has been 
held and satisfaction is at an opti- 
mum. This type of satisfaction pro- 
vides highly intrinsic motivation 
since the motivation is built into the 
solution rather than being packed 
onto it as a reward. 

—NORMAN R. F. MAIER, 
Professor of Psychology, 
University of Michigan 


REPRINTS of “Fit Decisions to 
Your Needs” may be obtained for 
10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 
postpaid from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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Analysis refutes the belief that customers are not well informed 


CONSUMERS WILL EASE NEXT RECESSION 


continued 


must come down,” “trees don’t grow 
to heaven” are inherently conserva- 
tive. Because of such beliefs, people 
react to inflationary news by re- 
stricting their discretionary pur- 
chases. This is the case when small 
and gradual price increases are ex- 
pected: Here is one of the crucial 
differences between creeping and 
runaway inflation! Buying more 
freely when prices are stable and 
buying less when prices are rising 
helps reduce fluctuations rather than 
make them excessive. 


5. Consumers are conservative. 


Diversification is a widely pre- 
vailing practice. Even people who 
do not argue consciously that it is 
wrong to put all your eggs in one 
basket do not back the most prob- 
able course with all their means. 

Many people who are convinced 
that, over a decade or two, sizable 
price increases are inevitable still 
keep some money in savings ac- 
counts. They know that what ap- 
pears probable still is not certain 
and they take into consideration 
that some risks are involved in the 
stocks they have bought as hedges 
against inflation. Most people have 
only one important hedge against 
inflation—the house they own. 

People like to buy on time and 
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look at the amount of monthly pay- 
ments rather than the size of the 
carrying charges. This hasoccasion- 
ally been cited as indicating that 
consumers are impulsive or irra- 
tional. But paying while using is 
not a new idea and seems right. 
What matters most, financially, is 
the relation of monthly charges to 
the family income. In this area 
many families prepare accurate esti- 
mates. They calculate the size of 
the monthly payments they can af- 
ford to make. This serves as an 
effective budgetary device which re- 
strains impulse buying. 

Are these five stable features of 
consumer behavior effective? Ex- 
perience of the past 10 years shows 
that they are. Only in three in- 
stances have consumers allowed 
themselves to be stampeded into 
excessive buying, and in each in- 
stance the stampede was arrested 
before it became serious. 

At the outbreak of the Korean 
war there was scare buying and 
hoarding. This stopped as soon as 
the fear of large-scale war and of re- 
sulting shortages subsided. In 1955 
favorable attitudes toward the auto- 
mobile market and the news that 
more people were buying cars helped 
to transform desire into demand for 
new cars. People who usually bought 





used cars bought new cars that year. 
Other people traded in their cars 
earlier than usual. But the process 
lasted only a few months, and not 
more than one million car buyers 
were influenced by the contagion. 

In 1958 the notion that that was 
not a good time to buy a car was 
reinforced by the news that car buy- 
ing had slumped; in other words, 
that people all over the country felt 
the same way. Similarly, uneasiness 
and worry was reinforced by the 
news about rising unemployment. 
Yet the recession had other causes 
as well and the buyers’ strike was 
localized and brief. 

In contrast to occasional exces- 
sive behavior, there were several in- 
stances when consumer reactions 
arrested recessions and reversed in- 
flationary movements. 

After it is fulfilled, expectation 
may disappear or even generate a 
reverse expectation. After prices 
have risen, people who expected 
the increases feel that the factors 
producing them have exhausted 
themselves. Then different price ex- 
pectations may arise. Thus, infla- 
tion after World War II generated 
expectations of price declines in 
1948-49. The reduction in prices at 
that time was accompanied by im- 
provement in inclinations to buy. 

Consumer resistance to price in- 
creases in 1951 and the optimism 
that arose in 1954 during a period 
of relatively low levels of produc- 
tion are among the most important 
instances of reversal in sentiment 
noted during the past 10 years. In 
1949, 1951, and 1954, consumers 
were the decisive force in the econ- 
omy; in 1956-57 they contributed 
to keeping the boom from getting 
out of hand. In 1958 they aided re- 
covery by continuing to spend. 

The consumer is not a calculating 
robot. He has only limited informa- 
tion and understanding of what goes 
on in the economy. But when it 
really matters, he usually does not 
act impulsively and emotionally. 
Because of certain deep-seated and 
enduring tendencies he _ usually 
helps to mitigate inflation and re- 
cession and does not contribute to 
exaggerating boom conditions. He is 
a stabilizing force in our economy. 
Therefore, the task of rectifying 
economic maladjustments need not 
be shifted exclusively to the govern- 
ment.—GEORGE KATONA 

The author is program director at 
the Survey Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. His book, “The 
Powerful Consumer,” will be pub- 
lished this month by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York. 
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or printing. 
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by its look and feel of fine quality. Many models de- 
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JUR SCHOOLS: 


FEDERAL DOMINATION 


Fuzzy figures on shortages and needs 


obscure the fact that absentee bureau- 


crats are now taking over our schools 


AMERICA’S PUBLIC SCHOOLS, long cherished for 
their home-grown independence, are on the road to 
becoming federalized institutions—dependent on fed- 
eral money, responsive to federal directives, and 
shackled by a growing number of federal decisions. 

Tempted by government grants, loans, contracts 
and other forms of financial subsidy, the elementary, 
secondary and higher-level schools are bargaining 
away their freedom to determine what our young peo- 
ple should be taught, who should teach them, and un- 
der what circumstances the teaching shall take place. 

The trend toward centralized control of public edu- 
cation is so grave that even some long-time advocates 
of federal support for the schools are becoming 
alarmed. They fear that federal programs in the edu- 
cational field, once started, will be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to eliminate or contain. They are disturbed, 
too, by the indifference with which many citizens 
seem to be reacting to the increasing assumption by 
Washington of basic decision-making power in areas 
of local public education. 

They ask: “If we are not concerned enough about 
public education to keep its direction and control at 
the state and community level, how can we justifiably 
complain if national government rushes in to fill the 
vacuum left by our own inertia?” 

Proponents of greater federal influence in local 
school matters are pressing for congressional approval 
at this session of huge annual multibillion-dollar na- 
tional subsidies for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries. They are using charges of classroom short- 
ages and teacher shortages to build their case. Thrown 
in with these charges, apparently to tilt the scales of 
public opinion decisively, has been the added argu- 
ment that, unless the federal government does some- 
thing drastic, we will fall behind Soviet Russia in 
education and possibly lose the cold war. 

The facts are these: 

The classroom shortage is largely a paper emer- 
gency. States and communities for the most part have 
been and are building an adequate number of class- 
rooms to accommodate the nation’s school-age popu- 
lation—a population whose rate of growth will 
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significantly decline in the early 1960’s. The teacher 
shortage has diminished and its seriousness has been 
consistently overstated. 

The truth is that financial support of education in 
this country has grown phenomenally. The nation 
now spends for education more than three times as 
large a share of its national income as it did in 1890. 
Local and private support of education has risen 
dramatically, including the share which business in- 
vests through scholarships and other aid—assistance 
which could be stepped up if necessary changes were 
made in our tax structure. 

Backers of nationalized programs in education fre- 
quently cite alleged Russian advances in education 
to promote public ardor for their cause. But there is 
no evidence that Russia is allocating to public educa- 
tion a larger share of its total annual output than 
does the United States. 

These are just a few of the charges—and facts—in 
the continuing controversy over public education. It’s 
a debate that is tremendously important to all Ameri- 
cans, including those of the business world. It in- 
volves our historic principle of separating local, state 
and federal functions; the quality and purposes of 
education—and who shall determine them; the ex- 
penditure of billions of dollars in tax revenues, and 
competition by government with the private sector 
of our society for the direction and use of schools. If 
the measures proposed in this session of Congress pass, 
they will authorize annual federal subsidies of about 
a billion dollars for teacher salaries and construc- 
tion of local school facilities. This would be only a 
down payment on the total amount eventually sought. 

Such proposals are not new. They came up last in 
the first session of the Eighty-sixth Congress but did 
not reach decisive action. This year, the proposals’ 
backers feel they have a good chance of attaining 
victory. 

It is easy for the average American taxpayer to lose 
sight of the fact that he already is paying heavily 
for federal intervention in education. The federal gov- 
ernment, though lacking any real policy on education, 
is spending more than $2 billion a year through at 
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BETTMAN ARCHIVE 


SINCE 1890... 


WE’RE NOT STARVING OUR 


SCHOOLS 


Public school enrollment has multiplied by 3 


Prices have multiplied by 3 


But spending for schools has multiplied by 130 


Total spending for schools 
was $147 million then 


That was 1.1 per cent 
of total national output 


least 137 different educational support programs. Dr. 
Clayton D. Hutchins, school finance specialist for 
the U. S. Office of Education, estimates the cur- 
rent spending at $2.5 billion a year. This spending 
covers a startling variety of programs administered 
by some 20 government departments and independent 
agencies. The list includes $200 million a year spent 
through the programs authorized by the 10 titles of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958; $200 
million a year allocated to the school lunch program 
administered by the Department of Agriculture; $200 
million a year in aid to schools in federally impacted 
areas, and millions more in other programs, including 
those operated by the military services. The National 
Science Foundation will spend $66.7 million in fiscal 
1960 alone for fellowships and other grants to support 
the training of scientific manpower. 

Those who favor federal intervention generally 
claim it is not intended to usurp the power of local 
school authorities to run their schools as they see fit. 
Federal aid legislation is almost always prefaced by 
such a disclaimer, as was the National Defense Edu- 
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Total spending for schools 
is $19.5 billion now 


That’s 3.9 per cent 
of total national output 


cation Act when it became law in 1958. Despite its 
statement that nothing in the Act “shall be construed 
to authorize any department, agency, officer or em- 
ploye of the United States to exercise any direction, 
supervision or control over the curriculum, program 
of instruction, administration, or personnel of any 
educational institution or school system” this Act goes 
on to set forth numerous regulations and standards 
which local schools must meet to qualify for federal 
assistance! 

Opponents of intervention say it is naive to assume 
that any source—including the federal government— 
is going to lend or grant money without insisting on 
tying some strings to the outlay. 

A veteran school superintendent, Allen P. Burk- 
hardt, of Norfolk, Neb., testifies to the truth of this. 
Commenting on his experience with federal money in 
the field of vocational agriculture and home econom- 
ics, Mr. Burkhardt says: 

“To get this money we have to accept and adopt 
the course of study outlined and specified by the fed- 
eral government through (continued on page 62) 
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Almost all you need to know 
about Volkswagen Trucks 


he VW Truck has won a place in U.S. 
business—80,000 places, in fact. 

The VW Truck carries 83% more weight 
and costs 50% less to run than a standard 
half-ton truck. To many owners of 4-ton, 
3%4-ton or even I-ton trucks, the VW 
offers a unique solution to high transpor- 
tation costs. 

The VW is as different from other 
trucks as the VW Sedan is different from 
other cars. It is 3 feet shorter than stand- 
ard half-ton trucks, yet carries 830 pounds 
more—a full 1,830 pounds. And it nor- 
mally costs half as much to run. Now 
compere VW to a standard 1-ton truck. 
The I-ton carries only 170 pounds more 
but costs over twice as much to operate. 


How big should a truck be? 


Many businessmen complain that the 
average truck has grown too big for its 


budgets—that needless weight has sent 
delivery costs too high. We believe a 
truck should be big enough and strong 
enough to hold the load it’s meant to 
carry. The Volkswagen Truck achieves 
this strength and performance without 
an extra inch or ounce. 

The VW Panel Truck weighs 2,100 
pounds without load or driver—about 
half as much as standard half-ton panel 
trucks. Yet it carries 1,830 pounds. 

This means that the VW Truck comes 
within 270 pounds of achieving the 1-to-1 
ratio of weight to payload once regarded 
as unattainable in truck design—as was 
the 4-minute mile in track. 


Most sensible truck on the road 

To create this ideal in truck engineer- 
ing meant using light yet strong metals, 
new production methods and a new de- 


sign approach. The result—an all-steel, 
all-welded unitized body that provides 
extra strength without extra weight. The 
engine makes maximum use of aluminum 
and magnesium alloys and weighs only 
198 pounds. More weight is saved since 
the engine is air-cooled and needs no 
radiator, no water. 

For maximum efficiency, weight is 
equally distributed. The driver sits in 
front, the engine in the rear, and the load 
is balanced between the axles. 

A Volkswagen Truck is completely 
functional. There is minimum dead 
weight, maximum payload—and consid- 
erable savings result. 


Detailed cost data on request 
A Volkswagen often costs less to begin 
with—but always ends up saving you 
money. A VW gets remarkable gas mile- 
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age. For example, on 17 delivery trucks 
in the hilly Seattle area, drivers got from 
16.7 to 24.5 miles per gallon of regular 
gas. Average of all trucks in this fleet was 
21.2 mpg. Trucks had gone as far as 
82,457 miles. Operating costs—including 
gas, Oil, repairs, tires and tubes—come 
to 4.45¢ per mile. This is less than half 
the costs reported for standard half-ton 
trucks. 

For details of this and other docu- 
mented case histories, write to Volks- 
wagen, Box 104, Englewood, New Jersey. 

Other costs are in proportion. VW’s 
air-cooled engine rarely needs oil between 
changes, and of course no anti-freeze at 
all. With half the usual unladen weight, 
there’s haif the usual tire wear. You save 
on service, depreciation and, in many 
states, insurance and license fees. Result 
—average cost per mile for a VW Truck, 
including all related costs except driver's 
salary, is less than half that of a standard 
half-ton. Thus even small deliveries are 
economical, 


Parks in less space 


Some owners say the time they save is 
more important than the money. Three 
feet shorter than standard half-tons, VW 
Trucks park where others can’t, and also 
load and unload where others can’t. And 
owners say it loads much quicker. 





For example, the VW Pick-up drops 
its sides for easy loading from both sides, 
as well as the rear. The VW Panel De- 
livery loads through double side doors, 
in addition to the rear door. Double 
doors on both sides of your Panel De- 
livery are a low-cost optional extra. A 
dry cleaner tells us this one feature saves 
him an hour each day. 


Drivers like the Volkswagen 


The VW rides smoothly because of its 
unique, heavy-duty torsion bar suspen- 
sion. Visibility is excellent. Steering is 
remarkably responsive. 

In all, the VW Truck is as easy to 
handle as it looks. The rear-mounted 
engine gives sure-footed traction in mud, 
ice and snow. The Volkswagen will climb 
24% grades fully loaded, which helps ex- 


plain why it’s so popular in San Francisco 
and Switzerland, too. 


A billboard on wheels 


The VW Panel Delivery offers a unique 
extra advantage—106.7 sq. ft. of space 
for advertising. You can design each 
side from front to rear—the back—even 
the top. Volkswagen’s distinctive design 
is a good advertisement in itself. 





VW Trucks lend themselves admirably 
to interior and exterior modifications to 
suit individual requirements. Your au- 
thorized Volkswagen dealer will be glad 
to show you how plumbers, cleaners, 
contractors and a host of others have 
converted their trucks. 


The Volkswagen Service Plan 


The premise of the plan is simple: We'd 
rather service your truck than repair it. 
When you buy a VW Truck you get a 
6-month, 6,000-mile (whichever occurs 
first) parts and labor warranty. You also 
get a service book that starts you off with 
two free inspections and then provides 
for preventive maintenance on a planned 
basis for 30,000 miles. A second book 
carries you up to 100,000 miles. 

Service books are honored by all au- 
thorized VW dealers. There’s one in 
practically every large city in all 50 states. 
Atevery authorized VW dealer you'll find 
a staff of VW mechanics trained in VW 
methods under factory supervision. Each 
dealer has available a full supply of Gen- 
uine VW Spare Parts, reasonably priced, 
including a large number of factory- 
rebuilt assemblies. 


Models to choose from 


The Panel Truck is the most popular 
model. Its 170 cu. ft. capacity makes it 
ideal for deliveries. It can be adapted to 
hundreds of special uses because of its 
unobstructed inside space. 

The DeLuxe Station Wagon. Carries 9 
people comfortably, even luxuriously. 
You'll find the DeLuxe Station Wagon’s 
interior appointments quite handsome. 
The middle and rear seats are removable 
to make extra cargo or baggage space. 





Recommended for resorts, schools, bus 
lines, and nice for the family, too. 

The Kombi Station Wagon. Combines 
features of the Station Wagon and the 
Panel Truck. As in the Station Wagon, 
two seats can be removed to change it 
from a passenger car to a cargo carrier 
with a capacity of 1,786 pounds. Or, with 
one seat removed, it carries 6 people, plus 
1,336 pounds. Many businessmen use it 
for deliveries during the week. Weekends 
it’s a family Station Wagon. 

The VW Pick-up. A unique feature is 
its hinged sides that drop down for easier 
loading. Sides down, you havea platform 
truck; by adding a fitted tarpaulin you 
convert the Pick-up to a neat looking van. 
There are 45 square feet of loading space, 
plus 23 cubic feet in a waterproof locker 
between the axles. Total capacity is 1,764 
pounds of cargo. 





There’s a VW Truck for you 


Whether youlive in thecity orcountry, 
and whatever your business, if you de- 
liver loads of under a ton, the chances 
are you can do it more easily and more 
economically with a Volkswagen Truck. 
The VW Panel Delivery costs $1,895* 
fully equipped. The best way to find out 
allabout the Volkswagen Truck is to talk 
with your nearest authorized Volkswagen 
dealer. Or, talk witha Volkswagenowner. 
They'll both tell you the same thing. 


© 1960 Volkswagen 
* Suggested retail price for East Coast P.O. E. 
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CRISIS IN SCHOOLS 


continued 


the state department [of educa- 
tion]. We have to permit inspec- 
tion trips by state employes who 
receive part of their money from the 
federal government. We have to hire 
teachers whose qualifications are ap- 
proved by the same groups. We have 
to send our teachers to conferences 
designated by these authorities. 

“In other words, we are perfectly 
able to work out our own course of 
study in all other technical fields be- 
cause we get no federal money— 
but, because we get federal support 
for agriculture and home economics, 
we have to accept courses of study 
worked out by other people. We also 
have to accept supervision from the 
outside in those fields. 

“Other examples of control in 
these fields are these: We are told 
how long our periods of recitation 
have to be—that’s not true in any 
other field. We are told how large 
the classrooms and the shops have 
to be, what type of equipment we 
have to have, even the type of floor 
in the rooms. We are told about 
how much money to spend per stu- 
dent. We are not allowed to use the 
teachers in those departments in 
any other fields. If we do, we lose 
our federal money. 

“If this doesn’t constitute control 
from Washington, then at least it’s 
a reasonable facsimile.” 

Another by-product of federal in- 
tervention in education is the re- 
strictive effect on local planning. 
Dr. John R. Miles, manager of the 
education department of the U. S. 
Cnamber of Commerce, says that 
many local school boards and school 
jurisdictions are no longer deciding 
how to organize or what to empha- 
size in their programs on the basis 
of local needs, but on the basis of 
what they can get from state and 
federal government by participating 
in their programs. 

New research by the Education 
Department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce throws some 
revealing light on the true status 
of public school education and the 
needs of the schools: 


Investment in education 


The Chamber’s research shows 
that education ranks among the 
country’s biggest industries. 

Expenditures for public education 
(elementary, secondary and higher) 
have risen from $147 million, or 1.1 
per cent of total national income, in 
1890 to an estimated $19.5 billion, 
or 3.9 per cent, in 1959-60. During 





that period, enrollment multiplied 
three times, prices 3.3 times. These 
two factors, without considering any 
other changes such as expansion 
of program, would have called for a 
10-fold expansion of educational 
outlays. But educational expendi- 
tures multiplied 130 times. 

Expenditures for all education— 
public and private—in 1959-60 are 
estimated at $24 billion, the equiv- 
alent of 4.8 per cent of the gross na- 
tional product. 

In addition, information pub- 
lished by the United Nations indi- 
cates that the United States spends 
a larger share of its national product 
on education than other countries. 


Russian spending 


The Office of Education, in a 1959 
report, stated that “it is generally 
conceded that from 10 to 15 per cent 
of the total national income (of the 
U.S.S.R.) is channeled into educa- 
tion of all types.” What this state 
ment fails to show is proof. Soviet 
education data, like most of its other 
statistics, is a miasma of assump- 
tions, hidden clauses, disguised 
items and uncertainty. 

The Russian budget for 1960 to- 
tais 745 billion rubles, of which 102 
billion rubles (13.7 per cent) are 
earmarked for ‘education and cul- 
ture.’ But in Russia these two terms 
cover not only classrooms and other 
school facilities but the radio net- 
works, TV system, theaters and 
museums, and other nonformal edu- 
cational activities which are not in- 
cluded in U. S. statistics on school 
expenditures. The Russians’ manner 
of itemizing such budget compo- 
nents reflects the totalitarian ap- 
proach to education—which simply 
means the control and conditioning 
of the experience of a people through 
all means of communication. 

If American “education” were 
given the broad interpretation which 
Soviet Russia gives it, our education 
record could be shown to be even 
more impressive than that revealed 
by present figures on the public 
schools. As Prof. Harold F. Clark 
of Columbia University recently 
pointed out, we could count not 
only the public and private schools 
of the regular school system, but the 
$7 billion a year which industry 
spends to train and develop its peo- 
ple; the vast educational efforts of 
voluntary organizations such as la- 
bor unions, business organizations 
and civic groups, and the burgeon- 
ing field of self-education. 

“In 1958,” the Chamber says, 
“education in this country received 
14.5 per cent of all general govern- 

(continued on page 64) 
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( Advertisement) 


Why did Gary Andrews 
cross the road? 

For a higher salary? For greater 
opportunity? The reason may be as 
simple as security. The kind that a 
company canoffer with The Travelers 
umbrella of Group benefits. 

Group life insurance, pensions, 
weekly income, hospitalization and 
surgical, major medical— The Travel- 
ers writes every kind of Group cov- 
erage. (And every kind of personal 
coverage, too.) 

Check the Yellow Pages for your 
friendly Travelers Agent or your 
broker. Call him in for a complete 
Group insurance plan tailored to your 
company’s needs. 

Why did Gary Andrews cross the 
road? Forahigher salary? For greater 
opportunity? The reason may be as 
simple as security. The kind that a 
company canoffer with The Travelers 
umbrella of Group benefits. Group 
life insurance, pensions, weekly in- 
come, hospitalization and surgical, 
major medical— The Travelers writes 
every kind of Group coverage. (And 
every kind of personal coverage, too.) 
Check the Yellow Pages for your 
friendly Travelers Agent or your 
broker. Call him in for a Group plan 
tailored to your company’s needs. 

Why did Gary Andrews cross the 
road? Forahigher salary? For greater 
opportunity? The reason may be as 
simple as security. The kind that a 
company canofferwith The Travelers 
umbrella of Group benefits. Group 
life insurance, pensions, weekly in- 
come, hospitalization and surgical, 
major medical— The Travelers writes 
every kind of Group coverage. (And 
every kind of personal coverage, too. ) 
Check the Yellow Pages for your 
friendly Travelers Agent or your 
broker. Call him in for a Group plan 
tailored to your company’s needs. 
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For a higher salary? Or greater 
opportunity? The reason may be as 
simple as security. The kind a com- 
pany can offer with The Travelers 
umbrella of Group benefits, 


Group life insurance, pensions, 
weekly income, hospitalization and 
surgical, major medical—The 
Travelers writes every kind of 
Group coverage. (And every kind of 
personal coverage you might need, 
too.) 

Check the Yellow Pages for your 
friendly Travelers Agent or your 
broker. Call him in for a Travelers 
Group plan tailored to your com- 
pany’s needs, 
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Spotlighted by Color 
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‘> Simple to operate—Type or Write on Cards, 


Snap in Grooves 
Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 
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| 
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FREE 
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Save money on Garden and 
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CRISIS IN SCHOOLS 


continued 


mental expenditures (federal, state, 
local), up from 10 per cent of all 
governmental spending five years 
earlier. 

“We believe,” the Chamber says, 
“that far greater investments in edu- 
cation are called for in the years 
ahead, and that they will, if wisely 
applied, yield high returns to the 
American people. But the facts dem- 
onstrate that the schools are not be- 
ing discriminated against in the al- 
location of the nation’s resources. 
There is every likelihood that even 
greater funds would have been made 
available to the schools if the over- 
all tax load had not risen sharply.” 

Over the past 30 years, school en- 
rollments increased 42 per cent, but 
school expenditures rose 571 per 
cent. Between 1950 and 1960 school 
spending grew an average of $1 bil- 
lion each year, tripling the total an- 
nual investment within 10 years. 


Growing enrollments 

In a pamphlet entitled, ‘Can 
America Afford Better Schools?” 
the National Education Association 
demands that the funds for public 
education double, or more than dou- 
ble, within 10 years. This, the Cham- 
ber points out, would raise public 
school outlays from $15.5 billion 
in 1959-60 to $31 billion by 1969-70. 
The Chamber continues: “‘Can such 
demands be justified by prospective 
enrollment increases? Clearly not, 
because public school enrollments 
(projected) are likely to grow only 
half as fast between 1965 and 1970 
as they grew between 1955 and 1960. 
Pressure on our schools will be less 
in the 1960’s than it was in the 
1950’s, because enrollment increases 
will gradually decline.” 


Teacher shortage 


Because of low birth rates in the 
1930’s and the baby boom of the 





Sturdy R-Kive Files of durable corrugated 
board keep records neat, clean, ready 
for reference. Each file has fifteen inch 
capacity for letter size filing or twelve inch 
capacity for legal filing. Dim.. 
12° W. x 10"Hx 15’ L. Shipped prepaid KDF 
Send check. or money order to: 
BANKERS BOX CO. Dept. NB-3 
2607 North 25th Ave., 
_. Franklin Park, II 
















postwar era, the number of persons 
in the age group which normally 
enters teaching has declined while 
the teaching load has increased. 

But the record shows that the 
schools have been remarkably suc- 
cessful in attracting a larger per- 
centage of the smaller age groups 
into teaching. The percentage of col- 
lege students choosing a teaching 
career grew from 21 to 32 per cent 
of all graduates in the past 10 years. 
While the civilian labor force in- 
creased only 12 per cent, the public 
schools were able to expand their 
instructional staff by 51 per cent. 

One reason mentioned by the 
Chamber for the remarkable rise in 
applications for teaching jobs is the 
increase of teacher pay—which 
went up 45 per cent in constant dol- 
lars between 1949 and 1959, as com- 
pared with a raise of only 29 per 
cent for all employed persons in 
that time. 

In this field, as in others, statistics 
have been distorted. 

In the period 1955-58, for ex- 
ample, the Office of Education con- 
sistently issued advance reports on 
the available number of teachers, 
which turned out to be from 57,000 
to 73,000 short when final reports 
came in. The reason for this is ap- 
parent: The government calcula- 
tions counted only the newly hired 
teachers who came directly from col- 
lege. They did not count women 
who left schools to raise families and 
were returning to teaching; teacher 
graduates who tried nonschool jobs 
and became disillusioned, and oth- 
ers. This has led to repeated report- 
ing of teacher shortages of at least 
twice actual size. Even the NEA 
has recognized that half of the new 
teachers added to school staffs each 
year do not come directly from col- 
lege graduation. 

The Office estimated a shortage of 
132,200 teachers for the school year 
1958-59. On August 30, 1959, it re- 
ported that there had been 65,900 
more qualified teachers in the public 
schools in 1958-59 than it had esti- 
mated. But instead of reducing the 
earlier reported shortage by 65,900, 
the Office increased it by 50,000 in 
its most recent report! It raised the 
shortage for 1958-59 retroactively 
from 132,200 to 182,000 and re- 
ported it for 1959-60 at 195,000. 

For some time, the Chamber says, 
it has been clear that the teacher 
shortage is diminishing except in 
particular subject matter areas in 
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V dare (and everything else!) and_ working conditions improve 
| City laa It’s the miracle marking pencil—big, bright, bold! more people trained to teach tend 


to return to their profession from 
other occupations. Yet the confusing 


Refills in look-alive colors, too! Pencil 27¢, Refill I5¢. 
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The most important piece of furniture a man or 

woman uses in an Office is the chair. Other furniture holds 
the work . . . the chair holds the worker! The worker’s 
alertness and efficiency depend largely upon the chair he sits 
in. And he can’t sit in a better chair for top 
accomplishment than the new Harter Criterion . . . it is 
designed for a fuller day’s work. Invest in 

Harter Chairs for 


Criterion's clean, crisp lines complement any decor. Unique cantilever productivity dividends! ....................... z ee ene een 
arms allow complete leg freedom. Bridge-strong steel construction : : 


- Get free full color literature by return mail. Just clip this 
assures long chair life. Deep foam cushions in seat and back for cool : coupon, print your name on your letterhead, and mail to: 
comfort all day long. 
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3009 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan 
Canada; Harter Metal Furniture Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 
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PRACTIMATION 





A new word, which means more than automation, 


for it is the custom-fitted application of today’s finest 


automation equipment to your particular needs... 


This announcement is a culmination of Friden’s years in integrated data 
processing. Friden’s assumption of responsibility for the most important 
phase of automation—its practical application. 

The first step to PractiMation is a critical analysis of your office. Second, 
an outline of objectives for increasing its efficiency (without personnel 
changes). Then, consult your Friden man. He is an expert, and has solved 
a good many problems like yours. His help can be invaluable. 

Next, you need equipment that can be used by your present employees 
without special training; equipment which is sanely priced, easy to install. 
And, above all, equipment which is expandable with your business. 


Here are some good examples: 


A. Friden SBT Calculator—the famous 
“Thinking Machine of American Business.” 
Touch-one-key simplicity. Performs more 
steps in figure-work without operator deci- 
sions than any other calculating machine 
ever developed. 

B. Friden COMPUTYPER® ( Model CTS)— 
writes and figures a complete invoice in one 
operation with virtually no operator inter- 
vention. Reads alphabetical or numerical 
data from punched tape, edge-punched cards 
or tabulating cards; data not pre-punched is 
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entered through the typewriter keyboard. 
The Computyper CTS and any good typist 
make up an entire billing department. 

C. Friden JUSTOWRITER® —makes any 
— a skilled type compositor. Automati- 
cally provides professional-looking composi- 
tion for offset reproduction. 


These are just three. Friden’s full line of adding 
machines, calculators, accounting machines, 
mail room equipment, and “‘Tape Talk” IDP 
equipment can fully automate your office. Call 
your Friden man today, or write directly to 


Friden, Inc. © 1960 Friven, inc. 


triden - i 


FRIDEN, INC. SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA © SALES, INSTRUCTION, SERVICE, THROUGHOUT THE FREE WORLD. 
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statistics on the supply of teachers 
continue to flow from Washington, 


Teacher training 


Research by the National Cham- 
ber shows that the percentage of 
non-degree teachers in the public 
schools has been rapidly declining. 
An Office of Education study in 
1956 disclosed that 86 per cent of 
beginning teachers have a college 
degree and that 88 per cent of those 
with substandard teaching certifi- 
cates were preparing for a standard 
certificate. 

The non-degree teachers are con- 
centrated in a few locations, prin- 
cipally the Plains States, where 
some 34 per cent, by latest count, 
lack degrees. Thus, most non-de- 
gree teachers are in small rural 
areas. To solve this problem the 
Chamber urges that school districts 
be reorganized and consolidated so 
that the schools can pay higher 
salaries to remaining qualified teach- 
ers and raise the hiring standards 
for new teachers. 

Interestingly, available informa- 
tion indicates that while enrollment 
increases in the public schools will 
be cut in half between now and 1970 
the supply of newly graduated 
teachers will double. 


Men in teaching 


A National Education Associa- 
tion spokesman, testifying before 
the House Education Committee, 
expressed concern over the loss of 
men from teaching. The fact is that 
the percentage of men among class 
room teachers has risen from 14.1 
per cent in 1920 to 27.6 per cent at 
present. 


Teachers’ pay 


The Chamber concludes _ that 
teachers’ salaries, as well as those of 
other professional and managerial 
workers, have not risen as fast— 
proportionately—in recent years as 
have those of manual _ workers. 
Teachers’ salaries, however, have 
risen proportionately more than the 
wages of all employed persons. 

The NEA’s figures show that 
average salaries of teachers and 
other instructional personnei have 
increased by 71.4 per cent over 
1949-50 and 4.5 per cent over 1958's 
average of $4,939. 


School construction 


The Commissioner of Education 
told the House Education Commit- 
(continued on page 84) 
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NATION'S BUSINESS EDITORS REPORT ON: LADOL'S plans 





THIS IS WHAT UNIONS WANT--this year--that will affect your business: 

More taxes on business, more public spending. 

Higher wages, more union members from among white-collar workers. 

Higher minimum wage, covering more workers; increased social security 
benefits; approval of certain secondary boycotts at construction sites. 

Election of a President, Congress and state legislatures more amenable 
to union objectives. 

Those are organized labor's immediate goals. Goals, plans for achieving 


them have been set at closed-doors meetings of labor's hierarchy. 





HERE ARE labor's aims, hopes, expectations: 


Presidential election--AFL-CIO will endorse, work hard to help elect, 





Democratic nominee for President--unless it is Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas. If Johnson iS nominated, endorsement doubtful. 

Likely Republican nominee, Vice President Nixon, will not get important 
labor support unless Johnson, some other conservative is put up by Democrats. 

If Republican issue of "peace and prosperity" stays alive, Nixon will 
be unbeatable, labor politicians feel. 

Congress--AFL-CIO's Committee on Political Education has more hope of 
helping elect more friends to Congress. Main goal: To get 15 more union 
friends in the House. That many would give labor a hard-core majority 
of members who would vote labor's way on any isSue. In the Senate, already 


friendly, some gains are expected. 





State legislatures--The fight over right-to-work laws which ban compulsory 
union membership will shift from state referendum, become issue in many 
legislatures which will be elected this fall. 

Special efforts will be made to elect friendiy legislatures in seven states 
where major fights are expected. 


These are Indiana, Iowa and Utah, where drives will be made to repeal 
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right-to-work laws. Also Delaware, Maryland, Vermont and California, where 
unions expect efforts will be made to pass such laws. 


Federal legislation--What labor wants most is revision of Landrum-Griffin 





law to yank its teeth, but realizes this is impossible from this Congress. 
It expects some increase in $1 minimum wage, maybe to $1.10 or $1.15 an 
hour (instead of $1.25 asked), with an extension of coverage to retail and 


service employes having less chance. 





Union membership--Labor union membership has not kept pace with growth 





in labor force. Bureau of Labor Statistics fixed over-all membership 
at 18.1 million in 1958, a drop of 400,900 in two years. Some of this drop 
reflected recession. Some has been recovered. 

AFL-CIO organizers blame growing shift in labor force from factory to 
white-collar workers and unions' inability to attract latter in large numbers. 


They have recommended a three-point program: (1) eliminate jurisdictional 





fights among unions; (2) start a training program for union organizers; 

(3) put more money and men--particularly white-collar types--into organizing. 
Special seminar on problems of unionizing professional, technical workers 

held at Harvard. AFL-CIO experts agreed more research needed, big push for 

unionization must come from large unions representing hourly workers, rather 


than among professional workers. 





Wage demands--Unions will continue press for higher wages regardless of 





productivity, impact of higher unit costs on prices. More unions will 
coordinate bargaining strategy when facing Same company, industry. 


Strike threats will increase because of growth of strike funds, fact that 





more unions are paying benefits to members on strike. Why work when strike 





means union-paid idleness? 
Current talk of holding conferences between top labor and management 


officials to discuss ways of easing bargaining tensions won't get far. 








Economic policy--Labor economists say Eisenhower Administration must take 





immediate steps to avert recession being predicted for next year--and 
Congress must enact "counter-recessionary meaSures" to be ready for use 


if decline comes. 
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No business calculation is complete until it is 
recorded on paper. The Olivetti Divisumma 24, 
which combines in a single machine the advantages 
of a super-automatic calculator and a fast adding 
machine, provides a clear, logical printed tape of 
all figure-work steps. All entries, whether for addi- 
tion, subtraction, division or multiplication are 
identified by appropriate easy-to-read symbols, so 
the tape can be filed with work sheets and quickly 
checked at any future time. The tape is a feature 
of all Olivetti figure-work machines. 
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stant, stores figures for later use, and eliminates 
manual re-entries, a common source of errors. 
Separate phases of a problem may be combined 
into a single running calculation, saving time and 
minimizing the possibility of error. Product re- 
entry key allows multiplying three or more factors 
without manual re-entry of intermediate results. 


memory. This feature automatically retains a con- 





The Divisumma 24 is noted for sturdy construction 
and trouble-free performance. It has a single ten- 
key keyboard, designed for simplicity and speed, 
and most office workers can learn to operate it in 
= thirty minutes. Because it’s so easy to operate and 
divisumma 24 so versatile, the Divisumma 24 gets full usage all 
during the working day. It can handle figure work 
associated with purchasing, production, payroll, 
inventory, sales, billing and accounting operations. 
(The Olivetti Tetractys is a dual-register version 
of the Divisumma 24, with duplex advantages.) 





The Divisumma 24 is one of several Olivetti office 
machines now used by American business. Each 
- ia offers exclusive timesaving features. Probably one 
olivetti of these machines will fit your particular require- divisumma 24 
ments as if custom-made. There are Olivetti sales 
and service facilities in every major city. For in- 
formation, write Olivetti Corporation of America, 
375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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HOW BUSINESS WILL CHANGE 


This Nation’s Business interview with a recognized authority on indus- 
trial organization answers your questions concerning the years ahead 


THE NEED for top-grade manage- 
ment personnel will double in the 
next 15 years. 

Companies able to fill their 
need for good managers will be 
those which begin now to plan for 
the future. 

Others will face a shortage. 

One man who has given a great 
deal of thought to this problem is 
Ralph C. Davis, professor of busi- 
ness organization at Ohio State 
University and a recognized author- 
ity on the teaching and practice of 
industrial management. 

Professor Davis is the author of 
many books and articles. Last fall 
he was cited by the Society for 
Advancement of Management for 
“outstanding contributions to the 
science of management.” 

In this exclusive interview with an 
72 


editor of NATION’s BUSINESS, 
Professor Davis answers questions 
about key management problems he 
envisions for the 1960’s. His sugges- 
tions and comments should help for- 
ward-looking businessmen. 


Professor Davis, what will be the 
greatest managerial problem of the 
years ahead? 

The continued development of 
top-grade executive leadership for 
our business organizations. A num- 
ber of conditions and considerations 
support this opinion: No organ- 
ization can, in the long run, be any 
better than its leadership. We are 
committed to a steadily increasing 
standard of living. We shall need 
superior business leadership to ac- 
complish this objective. 

There is no such thing, of course, 





as a permanent, nonprofit economy, 
whether a country is operating un- 
der a system of private capitalism 
or state capitalism. 

Such a concept is ridiculous, ob- 


viously. A permanent, nonprofit 
economy would be one in which so- 
ciety expends more values to create 
other values than the latter are 
worth. A public policy based on 
such a concept could lead only to 
national bankruptcy. Russia, for ex- 
ample, has a no-dividend economy 
for its private citizens, but not a 
nonprofit economy. The citizens of 
the United States have indicated 
repeatedly their preference for an 
economy based on private capital- 
ism, private enterprise, free markets 
and free competition. 

The problem requires, therefore, 
more than the development of ex- 
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ecutives who can manage our enter- 
prises economically. They must di- 
rect the provision of increasing per 
capita quantities of goods and serv- 
ices, at prices that the public can 
afford to pay. These goods and serv- 
ices must be provided at a cost that 
will leave an adequate profit margin 
for our private enterprises. 

It should be obvious that we can- 
not have a system of private capital- 
ism, a growth economy and an in- 
creasing general standard of living, 
without increasing our pools of pri- 
vate capital. The conduct of a pri- 
vate enterprise must be in harmony, 
necessarily, with current customs 
and ethics as expressed currently in 
regulatory legislation. 

So this modern executive must 
have breadth, courage, integrity, cre- 
ative imagination, and other quali- 
ties of superior leadership. We have 
today some top executives who can 
easily meet the qualifications and 
requirements for leadership during 
the coming decade. The problem 
will be, partly, to develop replace- 
ments for those executives who can- 
not qualify, as well as additional 
executives who can. The ratio of ex- 
ecutive to operative employes should 
increase moderately with the growth 
of the economy. 


What other problems do you foresee? 


The efficient use of manpower 
and physical resources is another 
problem. The featherbedding prob- 
lem is an example. There is evi- 
dence that the public is becoming 
less tolerant of inefficient, wasteful 
practices. This changing attitude is 
understandable. We have a $41 bil- 
lion defense budget. The purchasing 
power of the dollar is decreasing. 
The erosion of the real value of in- 
surance policies and pensions is con- 
tinuing. There are other financial 
problems that worry many of our 
citizens. 

A related problem will be the de- 
velopment and maintenance of good 
morale among the employes of busi- 
ness organizations. Morale develop- 
ment requires an integration of 
organizational and employe inter- 
ests. The personal interests of ex- 
ecutives and operatives depend on 
an effective, economical accomplish- 
ment of the company’s customer 
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service objectives. Employes must 
understand this dependence. 


Is this part of a bigger problem? 


Yes. It is part of a larger prob- 
lem of developing good business re- 


lations generally. These include 
investor relations, customer rela- 
tions, dealer relations, supplier re- 
lations, financial relations, and 


public relations, as well as labor re- 
lations. These relations are phases 
of the vast problem of morale in an 
expanding industrial economy. 

Acceptable solutions depend on 
the development of some basic phi- 
losophy of management. It cannot 
be a basis for solving business rela- 
tions problems, however, unless it is 
known, understood, accepted, and 
supported by the public. Such a 
philosophy must be in line with the 
public interest, obviously. Any phi- 
losophy is the basis of Value con- 
cepts in the particular area to which 
it relates. 

A philosophy of business manage- 
ment is a philosophy of executive 
leadership in our business institu- 
tions. Such a philosophy supplies 
the basis for creative thinking. It 
underlies effective executive deci- 
sion-making. It fosters cooperation 
and coordination. It is a basic re- 
quirement for economical and effec- 
tive business operations, as well as 
sound business relations of all kinds. 

There is no question that such a 
philosophy is evolving rapidly in 
the United States. This is one prob- 
lem about which we can be certain. 


Is present management philosophy 
not understood? 


The correct answer is, probably, 
that it is not. 

More than 80 per cent of our sec- 
ondary-school students do not go on 
to colleges and universities. It is 
possible, of course, that most of 
them should not. All of them may 
become voters, however. Their ideas 
become part of the climate of public 
opinion. This climate influences 
legislation. It affects organizational 
morale and many other manage- 
ment problems. Our  secondary- 
school students get a better under- 
standing of basic economics than 
formerly. 

Tt is doubtful, however, that they 
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BUSINESS CHANGE 


continued 


get an understanding of what man- 
agement is. It is doubtful that they 
realize the vital nature of manage- 
ment’s contributions to an increas- 
ing standard of living. It is unlikely 
that they know much about what it 
takes to manage a business. 


Who is to blame for this? 


Business leaders may be more at 
fault for this than educational lead- 
ers. I have seen many films that 
industrial organizations lend to 
schools and colleges. These usually 
show some complex operations. The 
alleged superior customer values of 
the company’s products are ex- 
plained. Some general statements 
indicate that these benefits depend 
on ‘tool owners,” and that is it. 
These films are interesting. It is 
doubtful, however, that any large 
number of viewers gets any clear 
understanding of the contributions 
of the executives who manage these 
companies. 

Yet the salaries of these execu- 
tives may appear excessive to the 
average citizen. If these viewers do 
not understand, then we have iden- 
tified another management problem 
of the 1960's. 

It is a responsibility of leader- 
ship, in any field, te determine ob- 
jectives and policies. It must plan, 
organize and control the activities 
that are necessary to accomplish 
these objectives. It is a responsi- 
bility of business leadership, ac- 
cordingly, to determine what prob- 
ably will be the future needs and 
desires of a company’s customers. 
It must have the authority to de- 
sign and develop the organizations 
and operations that are required to 
supply these values. 

The continued development of 
long-range planning by business or- 
ganizations, both large and small, 
will be a problem. Associated with 
this is the problem of manage- 
ment’s right to manage. 

Both of these problems depend on 
the continued development of an 
acceptable management philosophy. 


Do you foresee a shortage of manage- 
ment personnel in the decade ahead? 

Yes. If we increase our per capita 
consumption and production, we 
shall need more executives—and 
probably more proportionately—at 
all organizational levels. 


Will more decisions be made by ma- 
chine? 
Perhaps. Where we have routine 
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BUSINESS CHANGE 


continued 


and repetitive problems, such as 
some of our inventory control prob- 
lems, we may be able to set up some 
model or formula to determine best 
results. The decisions as to what are 
best results, under the conditions 
of the problem, can then be made 
automatically by a computer. 

But I think you will have to 
check even these repetitive deci- 
sions. A model is based on factorial 
relationships in the past and to 
some extent on past data. Someone 
must ask, usually, “Does the an- 
swer make sense?” The mechanized 
decision may provide a better basis 
for executive judgment. It is not a 
substitute for it. 


How many executives will we need 
by, say, 1975? 

It is quite possible that the num- 
ber of managers will have to double 
in that time. This is merely a guess, 
of course. 

It depends on your definition of a 
manager, and on the degree of 
probability that certain situations 
will continue to develop. 


What are the chances that we can get 
that many? 


Because of the low birth rates in 
the 1930’s and later, we shall not 
have large numbers of people from 
which to pick people of top man- 
agement caliber during the 1960’s. 
We can expect a shortage of good 
management personnel, despite the 
higher birth rates since World 
War II. Executive development is a 
long-term problem. 

We shall probably differentiate 
more between administrative and 
operative management. It becomes 
increasingly necessary to decentral- 
ize functions with increasing busi- 
ness volume. 

The responsibility for short-range 
decisions concerning current opera- 
tions must be delegated as a busi- 
ness grows. 

As I am using these terms, oper- 
ative management means project 
management. The project may be 
the execution of a production order 
in a factory, or the sale of a special 
purchase of merchandise by a store. 

Administrative management is 
planning, organizing, and control- 
ling the activities of organizational 
groups to accomplish group objec- 
tives. It involves responsibility for 
intermediate and long-range deci- 
sions, usually. Under the conditions 
of population and growth that are 
envisioned, we must conserve our 
best brains for the long-range plan- 
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ning decisions that require creative 
imagination. 


How do you find good leaders and 
how do you train them? 


We can expect increasing help 
from industrial psychologists. They 
can and probably will narrow the 
margin of error greatly. It will still 
be necessary, probably, to make the 
final identification of leadership 
material through trial and error, 
based on evaluations of performance 
records. 


What makes good leaders? 


Three factors are involved: the 
leader, the led, and the particular 
situation. These factors interact, 
The qualifications for leadership 
success in one situation may be dif- 
ferent from those in another. These 
factors and their relationships can 
exist in an infinite number of kinds 
and degrees. No one has been able 
to write a formula for success for 
this reason. 

The higher one advances in an 
organization, the less important is 
technical specialization. Breadth of 
background, training and experience 
become more important. 

A young man who aspires to 
reach top management should get a 
variety of experiences in a variety 
of situations in the industry and 
company of his choice. This variety 
is one of the objectives of company 
training programs for college grad- 
uates. 

The would-be executive must give 
some convincing evidence of leader- 
ship qualities. He must, for ex- 
ample, be willing to accept the risk 
of decision-making for problems 
within his area of responsibility. He 
must accept accountability for the 
results of his decisions. He must 
have mental courage. 

The work of management is large- 
ly the work of problem-solving 
thought. There is a logic of effective 
thinking for the solution of prob- 
lems in every major field of human 
endeavor. The executive candidate 
must understand the approaches to 
the solution of problems in his field. 
He must acquire some skill and ex- 
perience in using these approaches. 
This means that he must like to 
solve problems. He must be willing 
usually to learn from others who 
have solved similar problems before 
him. 

At the same time, he must avoid 
complete indoctrination with tradi- 
tional policies and methods. Some 
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unity of thought and action is neces- 
sary for organizational effectiveness. 
The business organization cannot 
tolerate uniformity of thought and 
action under competitive conditions. 

The young executive will do well 
to join a professional society, attend 
its meetings and seminars, and read 
business periodicals. He must be 
able and willing to work harmoni- 
ously with other members of his 
organization. He must do this under 
the general direction of his superior. 
We develop this ability to work 
with others by working with others 
on common problems. 


Will the people from whom we pick 
future managers be better as a group? 


Yes. We have an increasing qual- 
ity of professional management edu- 
cation in our colleges of business 
administration, particularly at the 
graduate level. The young men of 
today are not necessarily smarter. I 
think they have a broader and bet- 
ter background than their fathers. I 
am certain they have better train- 
ing in business problem-solving. 


The body of knowledge involving 
problem-solving is improving? 

I think so. Each of these colleges 
is carrying on some research pro- 
grams. 


What can a company or an individual 
do to improve the atmosphere for 
creative thinking? 

It should distinguish between 
problem-solving thought and cre- 
ative thinking. Only routine think- 
ing is required when the methods, 
relations and conditions governing 
the solution are well fixed. Where 
the objectives, principles, and gen- 
eral methods of approach are well 
established but the conditions of the 
problem are changing, some original 
thinking of the problem-solving type 
is required. 

When we get into areas for which 
we have few precedents, for which 
the objectives, principles and pro- 
cedures are not well established, 
some creative thinking usually is re- 
quired. Some of the work of creative 
thinking appears to be performed 
below the level of conscious thought. 
The subconscious mind plays some 
part that is not well understood. 

The time required for creative 
thought varies greatly with individ- 
uals and problems. Emotional dis- 
turbances and excessive time pres- 
sures tend to distort or retard these 
processes. The company should 





create an environment that fosters 
creative thinking. 


What can a company do to create an 
atmosphere in which men can achieve 
higher goals? 

Establish an atmosphere for in- 
novation; encourage new ideas; do 
not encourage thoughtless, unques- 
tioning conformity. Avoid the situa- 
tion where we have to wait until the 
boss speaks before we know what 
to do. 

The more we decentralize, de- 
velop an atmosphere of innovation, 
put people in situations where they 
must come up with ideas, the more 
we shall be able to sift out those 
people who do have imagination, 
vision, and creativity. 

The basic force in organization 
that motivates common men to 
achieve uncommon goals is superior 
leadership, of course. 


Does the company have some func- 
tion other than making profit? 

Yes. The primary objective of the 
business organization is customer 
service. A profit is a collateral ob- 
jective, however. One cannot get the 
customer’s dollar until one has 
made a sale. It is difficult to sell 
something no one needs or desires. 

In a free-market economy the 
customer is under no obligation to 
pay prices that will assure a profit 
for a company. It is the manager’s 
problem to develop and maintain a 
margin between net sales and total 
expenses of the business. 


How do you measure management 
productivity? 

The productivity of management 
is measured by the contributions of 
executive leadership. These flow 
from the work of planning, organ- 
izing and controlling the operations 
of the organization. The evidences 
of managerial productivity may be 
seen, in manufacturing plants, in 
improved capital turnover ratios, in 
a reputation for consistent quality, 
in new product leadership, and in 
other developments. 

A productive management is one 
whose organization is maintaining 
or improving its share of its market, 
while making a competitive profit 
or better. A management that im- 
proves its share of the market by 
giving its business away can hardly 
be regarded as productive. 

It has been recognized previously 
that competition must be free but 
fair, and in line with the public 
interest. 

We have executive evaluation, of 
course. We have quantitative and 
qualitative measures of the contri- 
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butions of individual executives, 
We must recognize, however, that 
many of the values that are con- 
tributed by good management are 
intangibles. Such values cannot be 
expressed accurately by numbers, 


Will the need to maintain morale be 
greater in this decade than it was in 
the 1950's? 


Yes, it will. It looks, at this time, 
as though the top corporate manage- 
ments will fight for their rights of 
decision and command, in matters 
having to do with improvements in 
the economy and effectiveness of 
business operations. The exercise of 
these rights is subject to negotiation 
in individual cases. These may de- 
velop when employe representatives 
complain of unfair treatment of em- 
ploye interests. 

It also looks as though labor lead- 
ers will resist attempts to exercise 
these management rights. This can 
cause a serious deterioration of la- 
bor-management relations. There is 
a possibility of a business recession 
during the 1960’s. We must face in- 
creased competition from abroad, 
while trying at the same time to 
maintain economic leadership in the 
world. Price inflation is likely to 
continue so long as we must main- 
tain huge defense budgets and large 
foreign aid programs. 

So the conclusion would have to 
be this: The difficulty of maintain- 
ing morale in business organizations 
during the 1960’s will be at least as 
great as the 1950’s; probably greater. 


What contributes to low morale and 
what can be done about it? 


The answer depends on the lead- 
ership, organizational and business 
situations of the particular com- 
pany. Consequently, we cannot go 
beyond a general answer. There are 
a number of general morale factors, 
of course. They may depress morale 
or stimulate it in different situa- 
tions. The most important, prob- 
ably, is good leadership. The list 
would include, in addition, oppor- 
tunities for constructive contribu- 
tions beyond those normally re- 
quired, personal recognition and 
reward for superior performance, a 
feeling of belonging to the team, 
and many others. These are in addi- 
tion, of course, to such basic values 
as good wages, hours, and working 
conditions. 


Then one of the needs of top manage- 
ment for the 1960's will be to develop 
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valuable bonus to industry. 


This revised-to-the-minute 9-booklet portfolio, 
*‘Industrial Colorado.’’ presents an Informa- 
tive, concise analysis of the opportunities 
awaiting new and expanding industry in 
Colorado. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 
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BUSINESS CHANGE 


continued 


employe support for the goals and 
objectives of the company? 

Yes. Executive support depends 
on good organizational morale. 
Good leadership is certainly a basic 
factor in the development of good 
morale. A sound management phi- 
losophy is a requisite for good lead- 
ership. It is the basis of confidence 
in leadership. A good leadership is 
usually a strong leadership. It has 
the courage as well as the right to 
make the necessary decisions. It has 
the moral strength to require com- 
pliance with these decisions. You 
cannot develop strong organization- 
al morale on the basis of weak dis- 
cipline. 


What significant changes in business 
organization do you“expect in the 
decade ahead? 

A continuing trend toward decen- 
tralization and diversification. In in- 
dustry, this usually requires a prod- 
uct-line, profit-center, basis for de- 
centralization. It will be accompa- 
nied, probably, by further dispersion 
of business operations. New prod- 
ucts and processes can be expected 
as a result of continuing research 
and development. These new prod- 
ucts may open new markets and re- 
quire new channels of distribution. 
Our population is increasing and its 
age mix is changing. Customs will 
change. Large corporations will in- 





crease their overseas operations. The 
number and effectiveness of small] 
business organizations will increase. 


The need for employe support is ac. 
companied, is it not, by a need for 
developing public support? 

Oh, yes. The public should recog. 
nize, of course, that the business 
organization is primarily an eco- 
nomic institution, not a_= social 
agency. This does not alter the re- 
quirement that a sound manage- 
ment philosophy must be in line 
with the public interest. 

These and other factors will force 
significant changes in the structure 
and methods of business organiza- 
tions. The exact nature of these 
changes cannot be seen now. It is 
obvious, however, that organiza- 
tional forecasting based on_long- 
range planning will be necessary. 


In the evolution of management tech. 
niques, does bigness promote harm- 
ful conformity? 


It depends on top leadership. We 
depend on innovation for competi- 
tive success. We can get a competi- 
tive quality advantage when we de- 
velop some product or service that 
has some unique combination of 
quality attributes. That has the ef- 
fect of relieving us temporarily of 
competitive pressures. Such devel- 
opments cannot be made by execu- 
tives and specialists who are stereo- 
typed thinkers. This is true in other 
areas of management, too. We want 
more original thinking. END 





CRISIS IN SCHOOLS continued from page 66 


tee in 1954 that, at the prevailing 
construction rate, the classroom 
shortage would total 470,000 by 
1959-60. The chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare predicted on Jan. 27, 1955, 
that the shortage, within three years, 
would climb to 600,000. 

Two months later the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
told the Committee: ‘““We find that 
the estimated classroom deficit by 
the year 1959-60 will be 176,000 
classrooms rather than 470,000.” 

Last December Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
Flemming released a report stating 
that a shortage of 132,400 class- 
rooms existed in the school year 
1959-60. 

This estimate was reached by 
asking state departments of educa- 
tion to estimate the size of the 
shortage in their respective states. 


No uniform standards are prescribed 
for such estimates. 

In some states, it is true, class- 
room construction is lagging. A few 
may be waiting for federal money 
which they have been promised for 
several years. But a_ reasonable 
question is: “Does local reluctance 
to issue bonds or to boost taxes 
justify taxing the rest of the country 
for the benefit of communities and 
states which would like to shift their 
responsibility to others? If new 
schools do not seem worth your own 
money, why should they be worth 
somebody else’s?’’ 

Four factors have been blamed 
for restraint on school building con- 
struction. These include: 

1. The fact that some school sys 
tems have been postponing building 
plans in the hope of getting their 
schoolhouses through federal aid. 

(continued on page 89) 
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CRISIS IN SCHOOLS 


continued 


2. The fact that the huge and ex- 
isting tax and debt burden—largely 
federal—exerts a restraining influ- 
ence upon the voters. 

3. The fact that regional conflicts 
over desegregation or school district 
reorganization or public vs. private 
schools adversely affects the willing- 
ness of people to go ahead with con- 
struction projects. 

4. The fact that the cost of some 
school building proposals delays the 
acceptance of those or subsequent 
projects. 

Much of the debate over federal- 
versus-local solution of the nation’s 
school problems brings on the ques- 
tion of whether states and commu- 
nities have sufficient fiscal capacity 
to handle the demand for more 
schools and higher teacher salaries. 

Some authorities point out that 
school bond sales in 1959 lagged 
somewhat behind the preceding 
year. But many school districts 
have reached a level of school con- 
struction which they do not now 
need to maintain. This fact could 
account for the decline. 

A total of 623,000 classrooms have 
been completed in the public school 
system since World War II. These 
rooms house half our public school 
children, or 18 million. This record, 
when contrasted with that of the 
Soviet Union, is impressive. The So- 
viet Union’s own magazine, USSR, 
reported late in 1958 that the Rus- 
sian government had, between 1946 
and 1955, built 29,555 schools to 
accommodate five million young- 
sters. By 1960 it promised another 
four million children would be 
studying in newly built schools. 
Altogether, Russia planned to build 
schools for nine million children 
between 1946 and 1960. Further- 
more, Russia’s children, according 
to reliable reports, are in many in- 
stances on double shifts, in classes 
that typically number 40 to 45 
pupils. 


State finances 


In suggesting that school funds 
be at least doubled within 10 years 
(although enrollment will rise only 
20 to 24 per cent), the National 
Education Association states that, 
under the present tax system, this 
will mean increases in real estate 
taxes of from 50 to 90 per cent, or 
raising sales taxes from two to four 
per cent, and income taxes from two 
and a half to five per cent. It says 
that the states and communities ob- 
viously cannot carry this heavier 
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MORRISHARP 


Time saver...money saver... Morrisharp actually sharpens pencils five times as 
fast! Starts automatically, stops cutting when pencil is perfectly sharpened. Has 
selector for medium, fine, extra fine points. Thousands now in use in business offices, 
drafting rooms, bowling alleys, banks, oil refineries, etc. At your stationer’s in 
choice of office colors. 
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ALSO ASK ABOUT 
THESE FINE BERT M. MORRIS PRODUCTS 


1. MORRIS TRAYS — Letter and legal size./ 2. MORRIS MEMO HOLDERS — With or without ball 
point pen./ 3. MORRIS PHONE REST — In telephone colors. Fits all phones./ 4. MCORRISTAR BALL 
PEN DESK SET — Space Age Styling./ 5. MORRIS SAFE-T-SET — Nonspill Pen And Ink Set. 


BERT M. Morris co. 


8651 West Third Street, Los Angeles 48, California 
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to CURRENT 


If you sell to the new construction mar- 
ket, your salesmen or agents don’t have 
to keep making the same old rounds in 
search of new business. Cold canvassing 
and blind sales calls waste time and 
money — lots of it—and often create 
customer ill-will, You can guide your 
salespeople straight to live, interested 
prospects who currently need the kind of 
products or services you offer. Just see 
to it that they’re equipped with DODGE 
REPORTS. 

DODGE REPORTS are individual 
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project reports. Each report tells whom 
to see, what’s being built and where, and 
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bidding. This timely information is 
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anywhere within the 37 Eastern states, 
and the types of construction that repre- 
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CRISIS IN SCHOOLS 


continued 


tax burden. This argument over. 
looks the fact that every tax dolla 
spent by the federal governmen; 
also comes from the pockets of the 
American people. 

“It is self-evident,” says Roger A 
Freeman, author and_ recognized 
authority on education, “that there 
are no resources, no wealth nor ip. 
come, in the United States which 
are not located in the states and 
subject to their taxing powers 
There is no magic in the federal 
Treasury aside from its ability to 
contract debts of astronomic pro. 
portions. The alleged vastly superior 
federal taxing power has been jp. 
adequate to meet expenditures jn 
five out of every six years over the 
past three decades. But it has im. 
posed confiscatory tax rates—going 
as high as 91 per cent—which tend 
to destroy economic incentives to 
work, to risk, to succeed. It has 
boosted the national debt to almost 
$300 billion and cut the dollar's 
value into half. How much farther 
can we travel on this road?” 

The states have shown in recent 
years that they can and will raise 
taxes to maintain schools or other 
services. 

Critics of federal aid believe it is 
significant that no state or local 
board of education has testified be- 
fore a congressional committee in 
favor of general federal intervention 
in the schools in recent years. Some 
have testified against it. 

Forty out of 48 chief state school 
officers opposed the National De. 
fense Education Act as a perm? :icnt 
program. The Act and _ programs 
authorized by it are scheduled to 
die in 1962 but, if the past is any 
basis for reasoning, it seems likely 
that there will be strong pressures 
to continue the program. Federal 
programs, once begun, are difficult 
to contain or to stop. 

Those who oppose federal inter- 
vention call for a return of school 
powers to the states. To implement 
this, and to help finance the real 
needs of local schools, they suggest 
tax reduction by the federal govern- 
ment or, barring that, to let the 
federal funds go to the states ona 
nonspecific basis, so that the local 
authorities could spend them a 
they feel they should be spent in 
line with determined need. 

Sometimes it is argued that some 
states are poor and need federal 
help. The facts show that the dif- 
ferences in per capita income among 
the states are steadily declining, that 
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“Our $1,645 Monroe Accounting Machine cuts accounting costs so 
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CRISIS IN SCHOOLS 


continued 


the number of children is growing 
fastest in the high-income states, 
where taxable wealth resides; that 
state-local tax effort varies little 
between high-income and _ low-in- 
come states; that state and local 
debt, as related to personal income, 
is higher in the high-income states 
than in the low-income states, and 
a dollar will buy more in _ low- 
income states. 

The Committee on Federal Re- 
sponsibility in the Field of Educa- 
tion of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations conducted a 
study of school finance and fiscal 
capacity. : 

It reported: ‘““We have not been 
able to find a state which cannot af- 


ford to make more money available 
to its schools or which is econom- 
ically unable to support an adequate 
school system.” 

Clearly, America must improve 
the quality of its education, and 
face up to school needs. But these 
challenges cannot be magically met 
by easy recourse to federal money. 
The responsibility rests with each 
state and each community—and it 
can be met there if America’s 
citizens are willing to do the most 
important homework they’ve ever 


faced. END 


REPRINTS of “The Real Crisis in 
Our Schools—Federal Domination” 
may be obtained for 15 cents each or 
$10.15 per 100 postpaid from Na- 
tion’s Business, 1615 H_ Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Please 
enclose remittance with order. 





WHERE UNIONS GET POWER 


Needed here is more effective lo- 
cal law enforcement to eliminate 
the double standard under which 
certain illegal acts are condoned 
when committed in connection with 
a labor dispute. Ample evidence of 
this double standard was revealed 
in the McClellan investigation. 

An example of the value of coer- 
cive power is the growth of the 
Teamsters Union, which is in the 
most strategic position of any union 
to apply coercion. While total union 
membership over the past two years 
dropped 400,000 to 18.1 million, 
Teamsters Union membership rose 
50,000 to 1,418,000—the largest 
membership of any union despite 
adverse publicity stemming from 
the Senate hearings. 


Legal immunities 


Perhaps the greatest union power 
comes from the legal immunities 
granted to unions but denied to 
other organizations. Exemption from 
the antitrust laws is one of these. 
Unions also enjoy such other im- 
munities as voluntary associations, 
although union membership is far 
from voluntary. 

Through these immunities, labor 
acquires the monopoly power to 
shut down entire industries, to con- 
trol labor supply and wages and 
thus control prices, to engage in 
featherbedding and other practices 
in restraint of trade. 

In asserting that the labor reform 
legislation passed last year failed to 
deal adequately with “the unre- 
strained power of unions,” Sen. Bar- 
ry Goldwater, a businessman from 
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continued from page 37 


Arizona, listed 11 privileges which 
he said the federal government 
granted to unions and which—as a 
package—are not granted to any 
other group: 

1. Immunity under the antitrust 
laws. 

2. Practically full immunity to 
injunctions in the federal court. 

3. Immunity from taxation. 

4. Power to compel employes to 
join unions in order to work. 

5. Right to represent all empioyes 
even if only a bare majority choose 
the union. 

6. Power to compel employers to 
bargain. 

7. Unlike members of other unin- 
corporated associations, union mem- 
bers are free from liability for the 
debts of the union. 

8. Unions are not liable for the 
acts of their members. 

9. Employers are prohibited from 
discriminating against employes be- 
cause of their union membership 
and activities. 

10. Unions have the right, during 
collective bargaining, to compel an 
employer under certain circum- 
stances to disclose his financial rec- 
ords. There is no corresponding ob- 
ligation on unions. 

11. Unions in some situations 
have a legal right of access to an 
employer’s property, right to com- 
pel him to make his property avail- 
able for union use, and the right to 
invade the privacy of employes who 
are not union members. 

No thought is being given at 
this time to lifting all of these im- 
munities. However, proposals under 


consideration would 


remove the 
antitrust exemption, break up in- 
dustry-wide bargaining, forbid feath- 
erbedding and other make-work 
practices, and eliminate union mo- 
nopoly over jobs. 


Political power 


Labor’s political and economic 
power are tied together. This was 
illustrated in the steel dispute. The 
United Steelworkers got, with Ad- 
ministration help, an economic set- 
tlement which they could not get 
through 116 days of striking. The 
reason given was that, unless there 
was agreement, Congress would pass 
legislation to force a_ settlement 
which would please the union more 
than the industry. 

Labor’s political power is also il- 
lustrated in.the common belief that 
Congress, in an election year, will 
pass no legislation distasteful to 
organized labor. 

Unions have demonstrated that, 
unless they are bucking a strong 
tide of public opinion—as last year 
when the Landrum-Griffin law was 
passed—they can effectively block 
most legislation which they oppose, 
even though they may not be able 
to push through the legislation they 
favor. 

Until Congress passed the Lan- 
drum-Griffin law, unions had effec- 
tively blocked for several years all 
major legislation which they op- 
posed. 

Efforts are being made to curb 
labor’s political power by stricter 
enforcement of the ban on political 
expenditure of union or corporate 
funds and by seeking legislation to 
deny the use of funds collected un- 
der a compulsory union member- 
ship contract for political purposes. 

Legislation to deal with these five 
sources of power must be pinpoint- 
ed to: 


> Remove union exemption from 
the antitrust laws. 

> Forbid industry-wide bargaining 
that has a monopolistic effect. 


> Outlaw compulsory union mem- 
bership. 


> Prohibit use for political purposes 
of dues obtained under forced union 
membership. 


> Forbid featherbedding and other 
make-work union practices. 


> Make strike violence a federal 
crime. 

Those who seek such legislation 
face a vicious circle. Legal immuni- 
ties and privileges give unions the 
political power to prevent removal 
of the immunities and _ privileges 
which give them political power. END 
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BUDGET STORY 
continued from page 33 


President to veto specific items in 
appropriations bills passed by Con- 
gress without vetoing the whole 
measure. Most state governors have 
this item veto power and find it use- 
ful to snip off expensive political 
bangles attached to necessary legis- 
lation. At present, a President has 
to accept or reject a bill in its en- 
tirety. 

Another reform proposal is the 
one-package budget, or single ap- 
propriation bill, rather than a score 
of different appropriations bills or 
supplemental appropriations for dif- 
ferent departments. 

Now, no one knows until after 
Congress has passed all the differ- 
ent appropriations bills for a session 
just how much money was provided 
or whether or not it will unbalance 
the budget. 

Still another major reform idea is 
to eliminate so-called back-door 
spending. Most spending programs 
must win approval of Congress 
twice. 

Money for them must be au- 
thorized, then appropriated. But in 
recent years Congress has estab- 
lished programs and authorized an 
agency to borrow directly from the 
Treasury rather than justifying its 
spending annually before the Ap- 
propriations Committees. 

Other ideas aimed at getting a 
better grip on the high-stepping 
budget and the mounting debt in- 
clude a Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Budget, a separate 
fiscal session of Congress to take up 
money matters and a fixed percent- 
age of each year’s revenue budgeted 
specifically to pay off the public 
debt. 

Any or all of these ideas might 
help block the spending momentum 
and reduce future commitments. 
But, this being an election year, the 
more easily understood and emo- 
tional appeals to voters couched in 
such phrases as “federal aid,’’ “ben- 
efits,” “grants” and “rights” will 
make the headlines. The push will 
be for accelerated appropriations 
and the promotion of bills which, if 
passed, could spur the spending to 
a runaway gallop. 

That’s why economy-minded offi- 
cials who understand the real story 
behind the budget are urging better 
public understanding, tighter budget 
machinery, more fiscal restraint, 
and resistance to the pleas that gov- 
ernment rather than private invest- 
ment is the real key to economic 
growth. END 
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New. inside and outside, with 
important technological ad- 
vancements to put them far 
ahead of their field, the new 
Janitrol ‘67’ models are the 
ultimate in, gas unit heaters. 
Conceived and perfected by the 
industry’s foremost engineers, 
they are the first completely 
functional unit heaters in every 
design phase your solid 
choice for. unchallenged _per- 
formance, plus dramatic, new 
contemporary styling to harmo- 
nize with the needs of any 
installation. Ask your Janitrol 
dealer, about the all-new Janitrol 
“67” unit heaters. 

















JANITROL 
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e New, crisp-lined functional 
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New improved fan design for 
quieter operation 
Delayed fan control—allows 
full utilization of fuel 
Fully enclosed sides and bottom; 
enclosed controls 
Prelubricated motor—extra 
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Adjustable Direct-A-Flow 
Louvers 
Famous Multi-Thermex Heat 
Exchanger—oyer 3 million 
steel heat exchanger tubes in 
use since 1940. 
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SOME BUSINESSMEN seem never to miss a bet. They read 
the future as if by instinct. They act. They benefit. 


Is this luck? Sometimes it is. But, over the long pull, the 
people who never miss a bet—and we hope this includes 
you—plan it that.way. 


They iook ahead. They plan ahead. They have learned how 
important it is to keep on learning. They know how essen- 
tial it is to know what is happening—and what is likely to 
happen—to affect the economy, and to affect the atmos- 
phere in which business operates. 


These businessmen who look ahead—and who seem never 
to miss a bet—make it a point never to miss the National 
Chamber’s Annual Meeting. They come back to the 
Annual Meeting year after year, because it gives them 
ideas and factual information they can use, and can get in 
no other way. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES e 


*& The National Chamber’s 48th Annual Meeting 
will be held in Washington, 
May 1-4, 1960. 


You will find this Annual Meeting a thrilling and meaning- 
ful event. It will give you a clear, well-rounded, accurate, 
firsthand picture of developments and trends in business 
and government. It will give you background and per- 
spective. It will give you a lift. 


Speakers will include America’s foremost political and 
industrial figures. You will have opportunity, not only to 
listen, but also to take part in the discussions. 


For further information—and for a list of those in your 
community who are planning to attend—get in touch with 
your local or state chamber. Or write us. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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“WARE these word traps 


The terms that business uses 
can be used against business 


AS A BUSINESSMAN, you use such words as “‘com- 
petition,” “price,” “‘profit and loss,” and have no 
trouble defining them. 

Lawyers, economists and government officials use 
these words, too. But they would not necessarily de- 
fine them as you do. As a result, businessmen who 
testify before government agencies or congressional 
committees or speak in public frequently find that 
statements made to prove good intentions are inter- 
preted as admissions of guilt. 

Much governmental and public misunderstanding 
results. 

A knowledge of what some common business terms 
mean to others may spare you some future embarrass- 
ment. 


Competition is one such term. 


This term broadly connotes a rivalry, a striving for 
something which others also want and which is not 
plentiful enough for all. In the eyes of economists, 
all business competition is rivalry but all business 
rivalry is not necessarily competition. 

To a large group of economists, both inside and out- 
side government, “competition,” used alone, embraces 
every source of supply which is available in a given 
market. Thus, in the economic sense, two wheat farm- 
ers who live across the road from each other are 
competitors. So are two haberdashers whose stores 
may be some distance apart. The reasoning is that 
both contribute to the local market supply, every 
element in the market supply affects the market 
price, and competition acts through prices. 

To the sales-minded businessman, however, com- 
petitors are other companies whose sales representa- 
tives are constantly met in the field. Asked to name 
his competitors, the businessman is likely to name 
only three or four such firms—overlooking the much 
larger number of companies, near and far, that con- 
tribute to the same market supply. 
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When this statement is accepted as including all 
competition, a distorted picture of the industry re- 
sults. The businessman, by his own admission, may 
have proved himself to be a monopolist. 


* 
Price is another word that leads to difficulty. 

From the standpoint of theoretical economics, the 
price of an item is the final price—the price the buyer 
pays—which takes account of every concession made 
by the seller. 

The businessman is most likely to think of price as 
the price he publishes. 

Because revising price lists is costly and time-con- 
suming, new ones usually are not issued until after 
actual price changes and general discounts from or 
premiums over list already have become effective. 
An investigating agency thus tends to receive the 
impression that this company’s prices are unchanged 
month after month regardless of market conditions. 
Even in markets where prices are fairly stable, final 
prices, may vary a great deal because of discounts, 
special deals, seasonal promotions, the marking-down 
of overaged merchandise and the like. Thus, final 
prices not only are more flexible than price lists would 
indicate, they also create a much more competitive 
impression of the industry. 

None of this is apparent when a governmental in- 
vestigating agency, in response to a request for price 
information, receives the printed price list and treats 
the figures as though they were the actual prices the 
buyers paid. 

This is by no means the only semantic problem 
involving prices. Early in any transaction every seller 
must announce his target price, which generally ex- 
presses a hope rather than an ultimatum. Market 
conditions generally modify this price enough to 
make the final transaction price one which validly can 
be termed market-determined. Often, however, when 
asked how he prices his product, the businessman 
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proudly announces that his price is based on the most 
modern methods of cost accounting. 

It is an axiom of economics that only a monopolist 
can set his own price. Therefore, this testimony 
amounts to a confession that the firm is a monopoly. 

Generally, the businessman merely means to con- 
vey that he uses information provided by modern 
cost-accounting methods as part of the information 
upon which his target price is based. In addition, 
he may also consider the anticipated actions of other 
sellers, the state of demand and his own need to sell. 

By failing to enumerate all the market forces 
which intervene between his announced target price 
and his realized transaction price, the typical busi- 
nessman fails to do complete justice to his own com- 
petitiveness. 


Practices: Such everyday business activi- 


ties as brand advertising, use of coupons and the in- 
troduction of new products are often regarded by 
regulatory agencies as noncompetitive or even anti- 
competitive. This attitude traces back to the tendency 
to view price competition as the only socially desir- 
able form which competition can take. It is important, 
therefore, that when talking of :their nonprice com- 
petitive activities, businessmen take great care to 
present them in proper perspective. They need to 
overcome the tendency to make such activities sound 
more effective in the telling than they are in fact. 

Statements about nonprice market practices usu- 
ally would be more truthful, more meaningful and 
more favorably received if failures were admitted and 
if it were made clear that effective countermeasures 
are available to even the smallest competitor. 


* 


Franchise, as frequently used, gives am- 


munition to business critics. When sellers speak of 
the franchise achieved by a promotional program, 
they mean simply that they have gained a degree of 
consumer acceptance that, by continued efforts, they 
may be able to hold. 

To a government lawyer or economist, however, a 
franchise is an attribute of monopoly, possession of 
which implies the power to exclude others from the 
market. They feel that each future promotional effort 
will reduce the free market until it has become com- 
pletely monopolized. 

Sales efforts of consumer goods manufacturers can 
be viewed in a way that heightens this impression. 
Because the manufacturers advertise to consumers, 
they may appear to underrate the role of the whole- 
saler and retailer, reducing them to mere instruments 
through which the consumer exercises his demand. 
Business people know this is not the case. 

But a recent decision by a federal hearing examiner, 
despite a record filled with evidence to the contrary, 
spoke of extensive national advertising programs cre- 
ating consumer demand which forced retailers and 
wholesalers to handle certain products. 
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A complete glossary of the terms and practices 
which are open to misinterpretation probably would 
enable businessmen and their critics to communicate 
in a common language. Such a glossary might prove 
much too bulky for field use because thousands of 
items would have to be included. Until such a guide 
is forthcoming, however, businessmen—especially 
those who testify before a congressional committee, 
a court, or an administrative agency—would be wise 
to consult with someone thoroughly familiar with 
these semantic traps. 


Figures, as well as words, are subject to 


misunderstanding. Where competition is at issue, so- 
called market facts may become crucial. The model 
of pure and perfect competition probably has sup- 
plied most of the criteria of market competition cur- 
rently in use. This kind of market must include 
infinitely large numbers of buyers and sellers, all of 
about the same size and all having complete knowl- 
edge of that market. Every seller’s product must be 
completely indistinguishable from that of every other 
seller; every seller must be indifferent as to whom he 
sells; and every buyer must be equally indifferent as 
to whose product he buys. 

No seller or buyer can supply to or take from the 
market a quantity large enough (relative to the total) 
to affect the market price, but this one market must 
be all-important to the survival of every seller and to 
the satisfaction of every buyer. Everyone—buyers 
and sellers alike—must be free to enter or to leave 
this market at will and without penalty. Although no 
real market has ever been purely and perfectly com- 
petitive, several farm markets and raw material ex- 
changes have approximated it. 

When competition in a real market is judged by the 
degree that it approaches this model, the relevant 
market facts are: 1, the numbers and sizes of buyers 
and sellers; 2, the degree to which brands, consumer 
preferences and product differences are important; 
3, the total quantity of commodities which move 
through the market, and the percentage shares of 
individual buyers and sellers; 4, the presence or ab- 
sence of contracts or other obstacles to complete 
mobility within and knowledge of the market; 5, the 
degree to which each seller is diversified into other 
markets and therefore less dependent on this one; 
and, 6, the presence or absence of barriers to the entry 
or exit of buyers and sellers. 

Most of these facts can be expressed numerically, 
but statistics can be misunderstood, misrepresented 
or misused. 

Only a competent company accountant or statis- 
tician can know the content, definitions and validity 
of data collected in the day-to-day course of busi- 
ness. His advice should be followed. 

Many businesses also subscribe to one or more 
periodic polls, typically conducted by market research 
organizations, and use them as aids both in forecasting 
demand for their products and in assessing the effec- 
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BEWARE THESE WORD TRAPS continued 


tiveness of their sales effort. Al- 
though the market research organ- 
izations use care and ingenuity to 
assure representative samples, they 
cannot provide absolute statistics. 
Businessmen generally use these 
surveys as measures of relative 
changes within their markets. From 
them they learn when a total mar- 
ket or a firm’s market share is rising 
or falling, and by approximately 
what proportion, although they can- 
not tell how big it actually is be- 
cause they do not and cannot meas- 
ure the actual size of a market or a 
market share. 

Such statistics have been used, 
however, especially in antitrust ac- 
tions, as measurements of absolute 
market totals and company shares. 

The balance sheet and the profit- 
and-loss account also are extremely 
valuable management tools for both 
short-term and long-term analysis. 
Businessmen often publish these or 
similar financial reports without 
hesitation, alteration or explanation, 
because ‘everybody knows how to 
read a financial statement.” How- 
ever, under certain circumstances 
nearly everybody tends to misread 
financial statements, especially if 
they cover a long period of rapid 
economic change. 

Because of rapidly rising prices 
during recent years, a common man- 
agement problem has involved the 
treatment of replacement costs, For 
example, between 1940 and 1954, 
according to the Department of 
Commerce, the cost of new factory 
equipment doubled, while that of 
nonresidential construction rose 
even faster. In 1954, then, a typical 
manufacturer would have had to ob- 
tain twice or more than twice his 
1940 dollar profits, merely to main- 
tain the financial position he held 
then. 

In their analyses of long-term 
corporate finances, accountants to 
private enterprise usually employ 
financial ratios which are unaffected 
by changes in the value of money. 
But corporate growth—which such 
ratios do not measure—is an im- 
portant factor in any antitrust or 
similar regulatory matter. Few busi- 
ness critics take inflationary forces 
properly into account when dealing 
with financial statements. 

As a result, a firm which has just 
managed to maintain its physical 
volume of sales often is treated as 
if it had grown rapidly. Since this 


is true, the business should take 
precaution when submitting finan- 
cial information to make certain 
that this kind of misrepresentation 
does not occur. 


e 
Legality 

Points of view with respect to the 
legality or illegality of particular 
acts of business also differ widely, 
especially between government and 
business. 

A fruitful source of this govern- 
ment-business misunderstanding is 
the language of the Clayton Act 
prohibiting certain actions the ef- 
fects of which “may be substantially 
to lessen competition. . . .” As now 
generally interpreted, this phrase 
implies the creation of a situation 
which, viewed in an _ essentially 
theoretical framework, has a high 
probability of altering adversely the 
competitive characteristics of the in- 
dustry or market. 

Whether the action was or was 
not intended to have this result does 
not necessarily matter—in fact, the 
businessman may be completely and 
honestly unaware that the _ possi- 
bility exists. Nevertheless, if this 
probable result can be ascribed to 
the act, illegality will have been 
established. 

Because of this language, the 
Clayton Act makes it virtually im- 
possible for the businessman—and 
often for his general counsel—to 
assess the legality of many business 
actions such as mergers and acquisi- 
tions, the adoption of new price and 
discount policies, and unusual pat- 
ent or capital equipment purchases. 

For example, under Section 7 of 
the Clayton Act the merger of two 
firms which do not sell in any com- 
mon market could still be considered 
illegal because of the effect it might 
have on competition between cus- 
tomers or suppliers of the merging 
firms—or simply because it en- 
hanced the resources of the result- 
ing firm in some unusual and com- 
petitively significant way. 

Until our antitrust laws are more 
clearly framed and interpreted, these 
and similar pitfalls wait to trap 
those who are not legal, economic, 
or semantic experts. 

——W. HALDER FISHER 

The author is a former economist 
with the Federal Trade Commission. 
He now heads a Washington con- 
sulting firm. 
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Executive 
Trends 


Anyone for résumés? 
How far should a man go in selling his qualifications when he 
seeks a new job? 

This is among the questions raised by the growing popularity 
of job résumés. This résumé is a written career record which a job 
applicant submits to a prospective employer. 

While the résumé is not a new business tool, its use has soared 
in recent years. For many companies it has become a rule that ap- 
plicants bring or mail in a written summary of their past job 
experience. Some executives write the summary themselves, but 
professional résumé writers report a booming trade at rates ranging 
from a few dollars per page to $350 for the finished product. 


> Some professionals recommend a succint, conservative approach in pre- 
paring résumés. They urge applicants to keep them to a page or two and 
suggest that they use an inexpensive format. Others—particularly when 
dealing with candidates for jobs in sales promotion or advertising—advise 
a more elaborate autobiography, replete with photographs and extensive 
personal detail. Some applicants’ résumés have amounted to short novels 
about themselves (professionally printed); others have used “talking rec- 
ords” to recount their background. One Texas executive packaged his in 
a Texas-size binder that included many pages of small talk and a picture 
of him with film actress Jayne Mansfield at a plant-opening ceremony. 


How to prepare a career summary 

Personal taste and personality aside, there are some generally 
agreed upon ground rules as to what constitutes an effective job 
résumé. 

New York executive search specialist Ann Hoff says most em- 
ployers have an adverse reaction to excessively flashy résumés. She 
advises her clients to keep their material brief and to the point. 
The résumé should emphasize what you have done that has been 
truly important, and de-emphasize unimportant detail. “It’s sur- 
prising,’ Miss Hoff says, “how many experienced businessmen 
cannot distinguish between the really significant elements in their 
careers and the trivialities.” 

Some more tips: Avoid editorializing too much about yourself; 
keep discussion of family matters brief; discuss your last job first 
and develop the over-all presentation in chronological order. 


> Miss Hoff says that, although industry is currently seeking a great many 
new executives, it sets, at times, impossibly lofty standards for applicants 
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to meet. She blames this on the fact that industry has learned so much in 
the past 10 years about human behavior through testing and psychological 
research. The result is that many companies won't seriously consider a can- 
didate unless he can survive rigid tests, psychological interviewing (‘‘to 
determine his emotional suitability”) and unless he meets rigid requirements 
as to length and precise type of previous employment. ‘Finding a job today 
is really a career in itself,’ Miss Hoff adds. 


Test employes’ reaction before you act 

A way to predict employe behavior under varying circumstances 
is offered by research conducted by Dr. Chris Argyris of Yale 
University’s Department of Industrial Administration. 

Key to the system is the gap between what employes expect 
from their jobs and what management demands of them. The re- 
search has found that workers normally want control of their im- 
mediate work, job security and a pay scale which compares favor- 
ably with the going rate at other companies. 

Dr. Argyris, an authority on organization behavior, says you 
can anticipate development of resistance to change where new 
company policies upset the circumstances which employes have 
come to want and expect. “This doesn’t mean,” he says, “that 
management should run its plants to satisfy and please its em- 
ployes. But, a positive state of mind and _ morale are directly 
tied to productivity.” 


>» Dr. Argyris proposes that businessmen analyze their firms and personnel 
to determine the organization’s demands, the workers’ expectations, and how 
conflicts can be resolved. His research indicates that you should not assume 
that all employes want to feel involved in the big worries faced by company 
management. The course you should follow—through a behavioral study—is 
to determine your employes’ basic job desires and expectations prior to 
making significant changes. 


Communication—key to your success 


Of all the skills that an executive needs, none is so indispensable 
as the ability to communicate clearly and persuasively. 

“Every executive has to have some quality of personal salesman- 
ship,” says Dr. Nathaniel Stewart, lecturer in management for the 
American Management Association. “Executives face the task of 
presentation in many ways—presenting a proposal to the boss, 
getting a point across at a staff meeting, conferring with delegates 
at trade association meetings, getting across to employes the rea- 
sons for a change.” 

To help their managers master the elusive art of presentation, 
many companies are overhauling their conventional public speak- 
ing courses and other related activities for executive development 
in order to convey the importance of the art of presentation as a 
whole. This broader approach takes in logic, graphic presentation, 
persuasion, communication effectiveness in the crossfire of ques- 
tions and criticism, poise and other elements. 


> “In almost any field you can name,” says Ford Vice President Malcolm 
L. Denise, “the men who achieve the greatest eminence are the men best able 
to communicate their ideas to others.” Mr. Denise suggests that students be 
urged to continue and broaden their education, cs one means of building 
much-needed communication skills. “The future holds less promise for the 
unskilled, and students who leave school too early simply add to the pool 
of unskilled labor,” he adds. 
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8 TESTS SPOT 
INITIATIVE 


Men who can do their jobs well 
leave time for you to do yours 


SELECTING THE RIGHT MAN to do 
a job is one of management’s most 
recurring challenges. 
But how do you separate the 
doers from the daydreamers? 
Eight tests will help you to find 
the man who gets things done. 






Does he 
present 
problems 
or 
solutions ? 


The executive vice president of a 
business machines manufacturing 
company was comparing a former 
assistant with his present one. 

“My former assistant,” he said, 
“invariably came to me in the mid- 
dle of an assignment to tell me 
about a difficult problem he had run 
into. He proposed no solution, not 
even a poor one. Thinking about 
the problem had taken all his time. 
Whether he realized it or not, he 
was asking me to use my time think- 
ing about possible solutions. 

“The man I have now also brings 
difficult problems to my attention, 
but he offers a possible solution or 
two. Usually one of his solutions 
does the trick. However, even when 
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none of his solutions has sufficient 
merit, they start me thinking about 
other answers.” 

The daydreamer becomes so en- 
tangled in the problem that he 
spends his time describing it, de- 
fining it, and delineating it. Any- 
thing, in fact, but working on a way 
to solve it. 

Listen carefully the next time a 
subordinate brings in a_ problem. 
If he also brings a reasonable sug- 
gestion or two, you probably have 
a doer in your office. 





Does he use 
available 
resources ? 


One of the most frustrating ex- 
periences in assignment-giving is 
to have the assignee return again 
and again for help he could have 
obtained elsewhere. 

If you find yourself responding in 
some of the following ways, you can 
be almost certain you are dealing 
with a non-doer: 

“But the answer can be found in 
the file on this matter.” 

“My secretary could have told 





you about my schedule for next 
week.” 

“That point is covered in the 
minutes of the meeting.” 

‘‘Have you read the two speeches 
I recently made on mergers?” 

On the other hand, if your assist- 
ant rarely comes in with questions 
while he is working on a project; if 
he gets as many preliminary an- 
swers as possible; if he has made it 
his business to learn your point of 
view—keep him in mind for im- 
portant assignments in the future. 
He’s a man who knows how to do 
his job as well as how to give you 
more time to do yours. 





Does he 
know 
the facts ? 


Watch for the subordinate who 
always is first with the answer. 

The vice president of a paper 
manufacturing company had sev- 
eral subordinates of approximately 
equal rank. From time to time, he 
would ask them to bring in recom- 
mendations on various matters. In- 
variably one of them came in to re- 
port ahead of the others. 

It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that the speedy subordinate 
habitually neglected his homework; 
his recommendations rarely squared 
with the facts. The vice president 
concluded that the fastest man was 
the one he could rely on least. The 
doers took time to study the facts. 
They were somewhat slower but 
considerably more sure. 

If, in making far-reaching deci- 
sions, you rely to some extent on 
the recommendations made by oth- 
ers, choose individuals who show 
great respect for facts. 

An excerpt from a letter written 
to the president of a successful ad- 
vertising agency is revealing: 

“You have asked my opinion as 
to whether Joe R— can handle the 
new airline account. I admit that 
Joe has a lot in his favor but, until 
he learns to recognize the absolute 
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importance of studying the client’s 
operation from A to Z, I would 
rather see him operate under some- 
one else’s direction. When Joe 
matches that great creative talent of 


his with a mastery of the facts about . 


a product, he will be one of our 
most valuable assets.”’ 

Frequently the least glamorous 
part of a job is to study its back- 
ground. A doer is willing to make 
the necessary effort because he is 
aware that knowing is an indispen- 
sable part of doing. 














al 


—_ ARE HIS 
REPORTS IN 
PROPORTION 


to results ? 


Generally, a doer lets his actions 
do most of the talking. Dalliers, 
dawdlers, and daydreamers learn to 
camouflage their lack of achieve- 
ment in torrents of words. 

The head of one of the nation’s 
largest package foods companies 
asks for oral reports in these terms, 
“Please skip all the background, the 
plans you made, the strategy you 
followed, and the hopes you have. 
Just tell me in as few words as 
possible—what :you have accom- 
plished thus fav.’’ At least, if the 
answer is “nothing,” the time can 
be constructively spent in suggest- 
ing what the subordinate should do. 
If, later, the results are still invisi- 
ble, it is time to put another man 
on the job. 

A written report may tell a great 
deal about the reporter. If it is 
clearly a long-winded and blown-up 
picture of a negligible result, take 
a careful second look at the reporter 
before assigning him another task. 
He may be excellent at writing re- 
ports, but mediocre in the runs- 
batted-in department. 

Reporting is an essential part of 
business operations. But a long, in- 
volved report is sometimes a sub- 
stitute for action. The man who gets 
things done says less and does 
more, 
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Does he 
get discouraged 
easily ? 





When one of your subordinates is 
talented at explaining why tasks can- 
not be accomplished, he may be the 
fellow who can’t accomplish them. 

If a man shows signs of discour- 
agement at the first obstacle he en- 
counters, look out. He is going to 
need more fatherly encouragement 
than you have time to give him. 

As a rule, doing goes hand in 
hand with a positive attitude. When 
the salesman thinks he can sell, his 
chances of making the sale increase. 
When the traffic manager is deter- 
mined to find cheaper routings, he 
won’t give up until he has done 
so. Whatever the mission, the man 
who really believes he can ac- 
complish it is more likely to do so. 

This should not be construed to 
mean that a doer is an irrepressible 
optimist. But he does size up a task 
with a view toward completing it. 
That gives him a decided advantage 
over the person who finds almost 
every task difficult and every diffi- 
cult task impossible. 





The vice president of a bank was 
describing one of his assistants. 
“Joe starts out on a job like a house 


afire. A week later he has simply 
added it to a couple of dozen other 
jobs that he will probably never 
finish.” 

Beginning a project is ordinarily 
easier than completing it. The early 
steps of thinking about the project, 
putting the plans on paper, discus- 
sing it with associates and submit- 
ting a progress report don’t repre- 
sent too much of a challenge. Later 
on, however, the job becomes more 
formidable. In one case, it may be 
the necessity of seeing an individual 
with whom it is hard to get an ap- 
pointment. In another instance, the 
crucial test is whether or not the 
sale is made. In still another, it is 
whether the board of directors ac- 
cepts the program into which ten 
months of preparation have been 
poured. 

So it is a good idea to check on 
a man’s staying power. One way to 
do this is to ask him to give you an 
inventory of his current uncomplet- 
ed tasks. Ask him to tell you when 
they were assigned and when they 
were supposed to be completed. If 
the record shows that he has a tend- 
ency to let things drift, pass him 
over for the man who finishes what 
he begins. 





The head of the marketing de- 
partment of an oil company was 
looking for a man to take on an 


important overseas assignment. 
Junior executives were under con- 
sideration. All had the necessary 
educational qualifications and the 
technical knowledge. The depart- 
ment head made his choice. This 
was his reason stated in his own 
words: “I’ve watched these fellows 
for a long time. They are all pretty 
evenly matched. But I’m choosing 
Mac because he takes the most un- 
expected things in his stride with- 
out getting rattled.” 

If business tasks always went 
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SWAN ISLAND 
REALLY ISN’T 
AN ISLAND 


(reassurance for industrial 
site-seekers who'd rather not 
be surrounded by water) 


HERE IN THE WEST, where once 
there was an island, today stretches 
a man-made _ peninsula—virtually 
centered in Portland, Oregon’s busy 
harbor! It’s Swan Island Industrial 
Park: 650 city-center acres dedicated 
to light manufacturing and distribu- 
tion warehousing. Nearly one-third 
of this land is ready now for your 
business move; most of it improved 
with streets, utilities, sewers, rail 
service. Choice Willamette River 
frontage. Long-term leases, or out- 
right purchase in some tracts. Write: 


Industrial Development Department, 
Room 230 


THE PORT OF PORTLAND 
COMMISSION 


P. O. Box 4099, Portland 8, Oregon 

















step up efficiency 
—and profit! 





See how others have done it! 


Call your 
electrical contractor 


or send for free booklet, 
“The Big Difference” 


NATIONAL WIRING BUREAU NB3 
155 East 44 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

I want to see how others have modernized 
through better use of electricity. Please send 
free copy of “The Big Difference.” 





Name 
Firm Name 
Type of Business 
Address 
City 
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8 TESTS SPOT INITIATIVE continue 


along serenely, many more people 
would qualify as doers. But the 
rough days provide a testing ground. 
If your assistant remains calm un- 
der conditions that would ordinarily 
cause a man to lose his poise, his 
nerve, or his temper, he merits a 
chance at added _ responsibilities. 
He will get things done while others 
around him are running for the 
nearest buck-passing shelter. 


Does he 
meet 
deadlines ? 





Rarely does a businessman ac- 
complish his goals without keeping 
an eye on the clock and the calen- 
dar. When something must be done 
is as important to him as what must 
be done. 

Suppose the company president 
has been asked to give a progress 
report to the board on the acquisi- 
tion of a site for a new plant. The 
president needs the information at 
least three days before the board 
meeting and so instructs the aid 
who is to get the information. 

The aid doesn’t deliver the in- 
formation until the morning of the 
meeting. As a result, the president 
doesn’t have time to polish his re- 
marks. More often than not, the 
president’s report will reflect that 
lack of preparation. 

If the same aid should ignore 
the deadline on a second major as- 
signment, it may be time for a 
change. No matter how complete 
and accurate the aid’s work, he 
can’t be depended upon to deliver 
the work when it is needed. 

A doer will never take his eye 
off the target date. If unforeseen 





obstacles or complications arise, he 
will report the matter to his super. 
ior so that the due date may be re. 
viewed. But he will not leave his 
superior stranded on deadline day. 


Ways to recognize doers 


> Measure output, not noise. It 
could be a mistake automatically 
to classify a silent subordinate as a 
daydreamer—he may be quiet be. 
cause he is busy. 

> Look out for the assistant who 
claims to be a whiz at delegating— 
he may merely be an expert at 
avoicing work. Overgrown. staffs 
often get that way because every- 
body wants to delegate. 


> A doer won't run away from 
details. Don’t be unduly impressed 
with the junior executive who says 
he will deal with the big picture 
and let others handle the details. 


>» You can be suspicious of the 
man who is constantly writing, tele. 
phoning, dictating, and dashing 
from one place to the other. Don't 
assume he is a doer. He may just 
be running away from a_ process 
that terrifies him—thinking. 


> Don’t pin too many hopes on 
the aid who wants to hold group 
meetings at the slightest provoca- 
tion. The greater the do-it-yourself 
urge, the fewer the meetings. 


> Some managers develop pre- 
conceived notions about what a doer 
looks like. Whether an individual is 
tall or short, stocky or slender, 
blond or bald won’t make the least 
difference. Doers come in all shapes 
and sizes. 


The challenge of finding the man 
who will get things done in business 
and industry is never-ending. Gei- 
ger counters and X-ray equipment 
won’t help. Only through carefil 
observation of day-to-day perform: 
ances can you separate those who 
do from those who doze. 

—HOWARD R. DRESSNER 
Assistant Vice Presiden 
New York University 


REPRINTS of “Eight Tests Spot ln 
itiative’ may be obtained for ! 
cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 pos: 
paid, from Nation’s Business, 16) 
H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
Please enclose remittance. 
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Bag every business can use New Recordak Portable Microfilmer provides fast, 
1] shapes convenient microfilming. You just feed items—up 
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the man have found an easy way to take much of the work 
busines: and risk out of handling incoming checks. Just take 
ing. Get their pictures with a Recordak Microfilmer. This 
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needed. Recordak’s full line also includes completely 
automatic microfilmers for larger concerns. 


; every check, and it ends transcription errors, too. 
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RECORDAK CORPORATION C-3 
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Drench or drink? 


It’s no fun to be drenched 
when all you want is a 
refreshing drink of water. 


Everyone will gladly bow to 
you in appreciation for the 
courtesy of paper cups rather 
than stoop to conquer a 
splashing fountain. 


There’s a lot of good will 
for any business in the 
convenience of crisp, clean 
paper cups at every water 
fountain. So . . . modernize 
your water service. Order 
handy dispensers and a 
supply of paper cups today. 


Paper Cup and Container Institute, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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NEW ANSWERS 
continued from page 41 


population, dwelling, and appliance 
trends in their territories. 
Manufacturers will be able to get 
a graphic picture of the areas which 
are growing fastest and those which 
are stagnating or slipping, and re- 
distribute their factories and sales 
forces accordingly. One firm may 
find that the good performance of 
Salesman Roe and the poor per- 
formance of Salesman Doe was due 
more to the changing characteristics 


-of their territories than to differ- 


ences in their ability to sell. 

The American Marketing Asso- 
ciation cites these uses of census 
data (either the population and 
housing reports alone, or taken to- 
gether with the periodic government 
censuses of business, manufacturing, 
and mining): economic or sales 
forecasting; analysis of market po- 
tentials; analysis of distribution; 
layout of sales facilities; analysis of 
sales performance; the location of 
plants, warehouses, and stores; and 
selection of samples for private mar- 
ket research studies. 

In coming months, the supply of 
reasonably current statistics from 
major government surveys will be at 
its most complete point in the 
past 10 years. Figures from the 1958 
censuses of business, manufacturing 
and mining are now appearing and 
will still be fairly current, and the 
results of the 1959 Census of Agri- 
culture will appear later this year. 

Then, starting in late summer and 
early fall, figures from the first big 
population census since 1950 will 
start flowing from government 
presses. 

Collection of these figures will be- 
gin late this month when the Post 
Office Department will distribute to 
every U. S. household a four-page 
white questionnaire carrying seven 
questions about each person in the 
household and seven more questions 
about the dwelling itself. 

The government wants to know 
the name of each individual living 
in the house, his sex, race, month 
and year of birth, marital status, 
and relationship to the head of the 
household. Concerning the dwelling, 
the government wants to know 
whether it is owned or rented, the 
market value if owned and the week- 
ly or monthly rent paid if rented, 
the cooking and plumbing facilities 
available, and the number of rooms. 

The individual will be asked to 
fill out these forms himself—the 
first time the government has used a 
do-it-yourself approach on the mam- 





moth census job—but then to hold 
on to them. Early in April, some 
160,000 men and women temporar- 
ily on the federal payroll will visit 
every household in the country— 
some 60 million urban and rural 
units with 180 million people—col- 
lecting and checking the complete- 
ness of the forms, filling out forms 
that are wrongly or inadequately 
filled out, and also checking off 
whether the dwelling is in good or 
bad condition. 

As the census takers make their 
rounds, they’Il leave at every fourth 
dwelling a more voluminous blue 
“census household questionnaire.” 
This will ask the educational back- 
ground of the people, their place of 
birth and mother tongue, if born 
outside the U. S., country of birth 
of their parents, the date of each 
individual’s marriage, the number 
of hours worked the previous week 
and the number of weeks worked in 
1959, when the person last worked 
if he is now unemployed, full in- 
formation of the type of work done 
and the type of employer, the city 
or town where the work was done, 
the means of transportation in get- 
ting to and from work, 1959 wages 
and 1959 income from _ business 
profits, professional fees, pensions, 
dividends, rents and other sources. 
It will also ask how long the family 
has lived in the present dwelling, 
whether they came from another 
part of the same community or from 
outside, the number of children in 
the family, and whether any mem- 
ber is a service veteran. 

About the dwelling, the house- 
holder will be asked to indicate the 
year it was built, the number of 
bedrooms and bathrooms; kind of 
heating; type of fuel used for cook- 
ing and heating water; the number 
of radios and television sets owned; 
the type of washing machines and 
clothes dryers owned; the type of air 
conditioning, if any; whether there 
is a separate food freezer; whether 
there is a basement, the number of 
floors in the building and whether 
there is an elevator; whether a tele- 
phone is on the premises; the num- 
ber of passenger autos owned by 
members of the household, and the 
average monthly outlay for utilities 
and fuel. 

In smaller towns, there will also 
be a question for a still smaller 
sample as to the source of water 
supply and method of sewage dis- 
posal. Trailer-dwellers will be asked 
whether the trailer is on wheels or 
on a permanent foundation. 

This supplemental questionnaire 
will be accompanied by a prepaid 
envelope addressed to the local cen- 
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sus office, and the householder will 
have three days in which to fill it 
out and get it off. At the census 
office it will be picked up by the 
census taker who will handle what- 
ever follow-up is needed to ensure 
that all questions are answered com- 
pletely. 

At about the same time, the cen- 
sus men will ask a sampling of 
lenders and property owners to 
amass a wealth of detail on resi- 
dential financing—the size of mort- 
gage loans, interest rates, govern- 
ment insurance status, purchase 
price, sex and age of owners, veteran 
status, income of owners, and the 
like. 

Late in April, all this data will 
be sent to a central station in Jef- 
fersonville, Ind., for microfilming 
on 100-foot reels. The films will then 
go to Census Bureau headquarters 
at Suitland, Md., and run through 
special machines called FOSDICs 
(film optical sensing device for in- 
put to computer). The FOSDICs 
will convert the microfilmed infor- 
mation into a series of electronic dots 
on magnetic tape. The UNIVAC 
1105 will tabulate the results from 
the tapes. To prepare different re- 
ports, the master tapes will be used 
over and over until the billions of 
bits of information about the na- 
tion’s people and homes have been 
sorted out and recorded in a series 
of summary tapes, each carrying 
only the information required for a 
specific report. High-speed elec- 
tronic printers will convert the tabu- 
lations into statistical tables. 

The set of publications that will 
result from this 1958-1960 program 
will exceed 100,000 pages. 

Perhaps the best indication of the 
usefulness of census data is the 
constant pressure on government to 
ask more and more questions, many 
of which the Census Bureau feels it 
must resist if the questionnaires are 
not to grow so bulky that individu- 
als will refuse to answer. In con- 
nection with the current Census of 
Population and Housing, for ex- 
ample, the Bureau turned down a 
request to find out how many 
blondes, brunettes and redheads 
there are in the country. The size 
and weight of Americans was also 
vetoed as a census question, as was 
a request that the number of AM 
and FM sets in use be tabulated. 

Business groups joined politi- 
cians, religious leaders, and sociolo- 
gists in an unsuccessful effort to 
have a question on religion added to 
the census this year. Some indi- 
viduals who learned of the attempt 
informed the Bureau they would 
refuse to answer this question on 
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Yes—500 delicious drinks FREE! Just empty a packet into a cup... push 





the red button and fill with steaming hot water from the Westinghouse 
Hot and Cold. Employees enjoy these famous beverages piping hot right 
on the job. For coffee that’s good to the last drop—push hot—and millions 
of tiny “flavor buds” burst instantly into that famous Maxwell House 
flavor. And for soup as you like it—savory and invigorating— MBT Prime 
Broth dissolves instantly in hot water ... gives you an extra lift. The 
Hot and Cold also serves all the refreshing cold water everyone needs. 


DISCOVER HOW ON-THE-JOB “COFFEE BREAKS”’ 





SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY 


Rent or buy a Westinghouse Hot and Cold right now and 
get this special $21 bonus. Learn from experience how the 
Westinghouse Hot and Cold will save both you and your 
employees money every day! Employees can enjoy re- 
freshing “‘coffee breaks” right in their work area—for up to 
4¢ less a cup. You save in time usually lost on long trips to 
cafeterias or lunch counters— up to $75 per employee per 
year! Offer is for limited time only. For full details, mail 
coupon now! 


You CAN BE SURE...iF ws Westinghouse 


500 FREE DRINKS ARE ON WESTINGHOUSE...MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Water Cooler Dept., Columbus, Ohio 

GENTLEMEN: Please send me full information on your FREE 
offer of 300 individual servings of Instant Maxwell House Coffee, 
and 200 of MBT Instant Prime Broth with the rental or purchase 
of a new Westinghouse Hot and Cold Water Cooler. 
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Wire Cloth Company increases 
efficiency and morale with COTTON* 





*Fairfax toweling used by Ludlow- 
Saylor Wire Cloth Co. is supplied 
by Selmier Peerless Towel & Linen 
Service Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


® Ludlow-Saylor, one of the largest wire cloth manufacturers in the coun- 
try, has been serving the wire screening needs of industry for over 100 
years. They find, as so many other companies have learned, that untidy sur- 
roundings can affect employee attitude and output. Management reports 
that when cotton toweling was installed in their three St. Louis buildings, 
morale and efficiency increased greatly. 

Cotton toweling means cleaner, safer washrooms. There’s no litter, no 
plumbing stoppage, less chance of fire. And, in the bargain, cotton saves on 
maintenance costs. 

Why not look into the advantages of cotton towels and toweling for your 


operation. For further facts, write for free booklet to Fairfax, Dept. P-3, 


111 West 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Here’s How Linen Supply Works... 

You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost—cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


Fairtax Towels '& - 


x Tie 





WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 111 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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NEW ANSWERS 


continued 


grounds of principle. Since the law 
provides criminal penalties for 
failure to reply to a census question- 
naire, government officials felt it 
wiser to skip this question. 

One proposal which would have 
added greatly to the understanding 
of urban problems was to obtain 
data on all structures in the country 
—homes, factories, offices and stores 
—by number, type, floor space, and 
the like. It became apparent, how- 
ever, this would be an impossible 
task, going far beyond the approach 
to dwelling units only. Another 
proposal that fell by the wayside 
would have assembled detailed in- 
formation on taxes, utilities, fuel, 
and all other costs of home-buying. 

Though these and other questions 
were rejected, much of the informa- 
tion in the current census will be 
collected for the first time. In re- 
turn, though, some questions pre- 
viously asked were dropped. 

For the first time, dwelling con- 
ditions will be classed not merely 
as “sound”’ or “deteriorating” but as 
“sound,” “deteriorating,” or ‘“‘dilapi- 
dated.” 

Also for the first time the results 
will show whether youngsters at- 
tend public or private schools. 

Most of these changes were 
worked out in two years of con- 
ferences with the representatives of 
other government agencies and busi- 
nesses interested in using census 
data. 

Some of the broad trends the 
1960 census will show are already 
known in a general way. For ex- 
ample, it will show about 180 mil- 
lion people in the United States, 
compared to 151,132,000 in 1950. 
This 29 million population increase 
will be the largest in any decade in 
the country’s history, far larger than 
the 19 million increase from 1940 
to 1950. The tremendous upsurge, 
the figures will show, is due both 
to a sharp rise in the number of 
births and the constantly declining 
death rate. 

It will pinpoint how greatly the 
proportion of younger and older 
people has increased compared to 
middle-aged groups. In 1950, the 
38 million children under 14 made 
up 25.4 per cent of the total popu- 
lation; by 1958, a sampling showed, 
the number had increased to 50 mil- 
lion, or 29 per cent. Presumably 
there are now some 55 million. At 
the same time, persons 65 years and 
over increased from 12 million, or 
8.1 per cent in 1950, to 15 million 
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or 8.6 per cent by 1958 and now to 
16 million or so. 

An unprecedented gain in the 
number of married couples will be 
shown, not only because of the 
growth in the total population but 
also because of an increase in the 
proportion who marry. The census 
will show a tremendous growth, al- 
most 15 per cent in the past decade, 
in the number of households. But it 
will likely also show little change 
in the average size of the individual 
household, despite the increasing 
number of marriages and children. 
This is so because better economic 
conditions have enabled more older 
people to maintain their own homes 
instead of moving in with their 
children or other relatives. 

The continuing steady rise in 
family income, the exact increase 
in the total number of dwelling 
units, the strength of the movement 
from the farm to the cities and 
from the cities to the suburbs, the 
steady rise in school enrollment, the 
increasing employment of women, 
and the strong regional movement 
of population to Florida and the 
West will all be documented. 

Businessmen will frequently get 
their information in the form of 
charts, graphs, analyses and other 
material from general business or 
trade groups. But, if they are con- 
cerned with specific state or local 
situations, they will do better by re- 
ferring to the Census Bureau publi- 
cations. Small businessmen, particu- 
larly, can benefit from these reports. 

The first preliminary reports both 
from the census of population and 
the census of housing will list mere- 
ly the number of inhabitants and 
the number of housing units in each 
state and local area. 

The preliminary studies will be 
followed by so-called advance re- 
ports, giving revised figures and 
more detail. Between October 1960 
and early 1961, the advance reports 
on population will be issued, giving 
final counts on the number of peo- 
ple, plus some preliminary figures 
on age, sex, race and marital status, 
education, family income and a few | 
other general characteristics. These | 
will be issued for all states and, with 
respect to some figures, for cities 
and towns. Advance reports on | 
housing will be issued between | 
January and April 1961, giving 
broad information for states and 
some major metropolitan areas. 

The final reports will come still 
later and will, naturally, have the 
greatest amount of detail. Here’s the 
schedule for the final reports on the 
census of population: | 

Numbers of inhabitants in each 
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COPYING MACHINE 


give you dry copies 


A seconds HAST 


You’re hurrying to get to that meeting . . . suddenly you 
need extra copies. That’s no problem with a “‘Thermo-Fax” 
Copying Machine in your office. In just seconds you have 
dry copies in your brief case. 

Using no chemicals these machines turn out a perfectly 
dry, clean copy in just 4 seconds—electrically. And copies 
can be made on white, bond-weight paper—or on any of 6 
other distinctive colors. 

“‘Thermo-Fax”’ Copying Machines copy just about every- 
thing, quickly and easily. Such routines as billing, account- 
ing and addressing are speeded. To see one of these time- 
savers at work, call your dealer now. Or mail the coupon. 





“‘Machines th business” 
Ene Neer ae Ser Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 


ooo, Dept. DCN-30, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
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THE TERM “THERMO-FAX''IS A REGISTERED Address 
TRADEMARK OF MINNESOTA MINING 
AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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NEW ANSWERS 


continued 


state, county, urban area, and town, 
November 1960 to May 1961. 

General population characteris. 
tics, such as age, sex, and marital 
status, broken down by states, cities 
and rural areas, between January 
and July 1961. 

General social and economic char- 
acteristics, such as occupation, in. 
come, education, migration, fertility, 
and the like, broken down into 
similar areas, available between 
April and December 1961. 

Detailed social and_ economic 
characteristics, showing cross-classi- 
fications between these factors— 
income by occupation, age by edu- 
cation, and the _ like—available 
between July and December 1961, © 

Various special reports on such 
specific subjects as mobility, marital 
status, employment characteristics 
and education, available between — 
March and December 1962. 

The schedule for the final reports 
on the housing items is now set up 
as follows: 

General characteristics of - the | 
housing supply, available between 
September 1961 and February 1962." 

Individual reports on some 190 
standard metropolitan _ statistical 
areas, between December 1961 and 
May 1962. 

Reports on some 475 cities, giving 
block statistics, available between © 
May and December 1961. Reports 
on changes in the housing inventory 
between 1950 and 1960 in 17 stand-4 
ard metropolitan areas, out between: 
January and July 1961. 

Statistics on the special resi} 
dential financing survey, out im 
December 1961. 

As the various reports are printed, 
the Census Bureau will make an- 
nouncements in the public and trade? 
press. The reports can then be 
bought from the Government Print- 
ing Office in Washington or from the 
Commerce Department’s field of 
fices. They also will be available 
for study at the 117 libraries in 
which all official federal documents 
are regularly deposited and, for the 
most part, in 30 other libraries 
which the Bureau sends most of its 
publications. i 

The businessman who wants help” 
in determining just which reports” 
can be of use to him and in inter 
preting the figures they contain call 
get it at any of the 33 Commer - 
Department field offices, or by writ 
ing the Census Bureau’s headquak 
ters at Washington 25, D. C. 

—CHARLEsS B. SEB 
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